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PROCEEDINGS. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BosTON, TUESDAY, FEB. 9, 1904. 


S d 
L. Stone called the Twenty-secon 
a ne Mesaenaeetes Division to order at ee 
bruary gth, 1904, the members o! 
"clock Tuesday afternoon, Fel u ie 
the Eacat one t being assembled in Lorimer Hall at Tremont ee 
- PR silk flag of the Division was SE oe eee “ 
2 i esentet y TH NNE 
it the beautiful blue banner presen iB 
fae biseete the largest gain in membership for the puree 
; ei th, 1903. Guard duty during the convention was p 
une 30th, , 


Camp 56 of Cambridge. 


Division Comma 
Annual Encampment of the 


ROLL-CALL. 
The calling of the roll by Adjutant Albert E. Leighton showed the 
fi ing officers present : 
dati ne Commander, Orra L. Se wala 
Senior-Vice Division C ‘ommanaer, Cats fs a oa 
Funior-Vice Division Commander, ae oe eee yi 
Division Council, George E. Hunt, W. 
Hosmer F. Keeney. 
Division Adjutant, Albert E. rae 
Division Quartermaster, Wilbur L. ae e] 
Chief Aide, Facob W. Powell. 


OFFICERS PRO TEM. 


In the absence of the regular incumbents, the following appoint- 
n ess < 
ments pro tem were made by the Division See Wrath 
Chaplain pro tem, Rev. John H. Moorehead, o! ee Ne ae 
Mustering Officer pro tem, Commander Frank A. 
of Camp 56, Cambridge. 


i t 
The pass-word and countersign were received from each attendan' 
by the following : 


Frank A. Littlefield, Frank L. Kirchgassner, 
George E, Hunt, Wilbur L. Litchfield. 


The Encampment was then declared open according to form. 
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COMMITTEES, 


F Division Commander Stone read the names comprising the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, which, like the other Committees appended, had 
been announced in Division Orders No. 1, of the series of 1904 : 


CREDENTIALS, 


Adjutant Albert E. Leighton, Camp, 19, Clinton. 

Past Commander A. H. Brigham, ene 11, Whitman 
Past Commander A. R. McAdam, Camp 25, Worcester 
Past Commander C. L. Brewster, Camp 54, Medford. 
Delegate Edwin K. Greer, Camp 7, Wareham. 4 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Past Division Commander William A. Stevens i 

Past Division Commander Fred J. Bradford, cea Seti 
Past Commander George H. Manks, Camp 30, Dorchester. ; 
Past Commander John E. Wilcox, Camp 81, Chelsea . 
Commander Frank A. Littlefield, Camp 56, Cambridge. 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS. 


Past Division Commander Charles F. Sargent, Cai 
. . mp 2 
Hast Commander W. H. C. Noble, Camp aa Cambri uavauermence: 
Hest Commander W., Frank Sampson, Camp 26, Taunton. 
commander G. Henry Powell, Camp 13, Stoughton. ; 
ommander Alvin O. Fairbanks, Camp 59 South Framingham. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. 


Past Commander Samuel A. Pickering, Ca 
: , Camp 78, 3 
ease Commander Harry P. Reynolds, Canin Die evel 
‘commander Lorenzo Bowen, Camp Is, Springfield ; 
Delegate Gilbert H. Kittredge, Camp 21, Lawrence 
Delegate George H. Clayton, Camp 6, Beverly. ; 


RITUAL. 


Past Division Commander Daniel F i + 
Past Senior-Vice Division Gane uke Pee Cambridgeport. 


Past Commander Walter F. Dove, Peegeeecominster. 


Camp 30, Dorchi 
Past Commander Albert E. Phelps, C. np 3}, Walkefeld. 
Commander Charles F. Buzzell, Coauee Nan le 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS, 


Past Commander-in-Chief Charles i i 

Past Division Commander Fred E. BOGE CLR ee 
Past Commander Edwin F. Tuttle, Camp 18, Uxbrid: e ee 

Past Commander Hubert G. Shaw, Camp 68, Wineherd 

Delegate Rev. John H. Moorehead, Camp 19 Clinton. .: 

Delegate Harry E. Carpenter, Camp 58, Attleboro, 

Delegate William M. Brigham, Camp 94, Marlhoro. 

Delegate O. A. T. Swain, M. D., Camp 65, Athol. 

Delegate Rev. H. H. Morrill, Camp 60, Holyoke. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS. 
Division Commander Stone then read his annual report, as follows : 


ADDRESS OF ORRA L. STONE 


Division Commander 


CuinTon, Mass., February 9, 1904. 


To the Officers, Delegates and Members of the Twenty-second Annual Encampment 
of the Massachusetts Division, Sons of Veterans, United States of America. 


BROTHERS: The time has arriyed for me to render an account of my 
stewardship as Commander of this Division, and while I am able to state that 
the Division has accomplished some things worthy of note the past year, itis a 
matter of personal regret to me that I am not able to call to your attention as 
accomplished facts certain matters which I had in mind at the time of my elec- 
tion, To the idler and the young a year seems a long period of time, but to those 
of us who find matters demanding our attention every minute of the day, a year 
soon passes, and at the end of each recurring calendar season we are forced to 
face the fact that a great many things have been left undone. Such is my 
position today. 

My term of office has been a service of the heart, and, to me, fruitful of new 
and interesting experiences, and although the close of the year finds unexecuted 
many of the well-meant resolves with which I entered upon my duties and 
responsibilities, still I rely apon the magnanimity of my brothers to overlook 
my shortcomings. 

‘When Laccepted the honorable position to which I was elected, it was with 
a deep appreciation of the responsibilities entailed by the position, and with the 
firm resolve that I would render you in return for the trust and confidence 
placed in my hands, the best service in my power to give. Tf I have failed, it 
has not been from lack of interest or desire, but rather because of lack of time 
or physical strength. Tomorrow, I deliver into your hands the trust which I 
assumed at the hands of the now Commander-in-Chief who inducted me into 
office the twenty-first day of last February. 

It has been my steadfast aim during my term of office to keep this Order 
constantly and favorably before the public, as I realized that we are dependent 
in a measure upon their kindly consideration. I have counselled moderation 
jn all matters of difference between brothers. In my journeyings back and 
forth throughout the Commonwealth I haye heard few discordant notes, and 
seldom a harsh word. 1am told by those who haye preceded me that the 
Division is in better condition today than it has been for some time past. If 
such is the case, I am satisfied. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The all absorbing problem of organization work is that of membership. 
This feature has caused more sleepless nights and a greater expenditure of 
gray matter on the part of those in authority than any other phase of organized 
effort. Realizing as I did for some time before I assumed this office, that the 
membership of this Division was not as large as statistics showed it to be some 
years ago, I put What energy and time I had at my command to a study of the 
causes that had brought about the loss and to such plans as promised an 
increase in membership commensurate with the outlay of time and money 
involved. In my first order to the Camps I said “no more potent argument can 
be made to the remaining comrades of the G. A. R. than to show them by in- 
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Crease in our membership that we are in earnest.” Immediately after this 
order was issued, I wrote a personal letter to the Commander of each Camp 
asking that special efforts be made to show an increase on the March quarter. 
This was followed in the next order by the suggestion that Camps co-operate 
with the Commanders and Adjutants of Posts of the G. A. R. throughout the 
state, in securing as complete lists as possible of the surviving sons of all 
former and present members of Posts, and this suggestion was faithfully car- 
ried out by many Camps and the subsequent results were very satisfactory. 
Then followed a series of letters to each Post in the Department of Massa- 
chusetts and each corps of the Woman's Relief Corps, asking the members of 
these two organizations to co-operate with committees from the Camps in in- 
creasing the numerical strength of the Camps connected with their organiza- 
tions. This appeal resulted in the receipt of many expressions of cordial and 
hearty co-operation on the part of the Posts and Corps and the appointment of 
committees of active workers. I am informed that in many places the gains 


made were due in a large measure to the assistan i 
s Ss ce of the r sentative: 
the G. A. R. and the W. R. C. guaran ee 


The next succeeding order issued by me announced the idea carried out by 
the Pennsylvania Division, whereby suitable prizes in the way of badges were 
offered to the brothers securing the largest number of recruits. Asa result of 
this the names of several brothers will appear in the printed proceedings of 
this Encampment, they having received badges as the result of their work. ‘ 

_ The order announcing this contest was scarcely off the press when I re- 
ceived a letter from Commander-in-Chief Frank Martin, asking us to do strenu- 
ous, work along the line of recruiting, and I promptly incorporated the same in 
a Division order which was at once mailed to all the Camps. Iam proud to 
say that this order met with favor in nearly every Camp, and I truthfully be- 
lieve that a large part of our phenomenal gain during the quarter ending June 
30th grew out of the phrases expressed in Commander-in-Chief Martin's patri- 
otic appeal for an awakening all along the line. 
Pe Reltcrating in the next succeeding order the imperative necessity of reach- 

# the suspended and dropped members, which matter had been alluded to in 
a first order, I also emphasized the fact that I would esteem it a favor if 
Seas ia ordes that I might acquaint the officers of the Camps existing 
aS anaes aren up their new residences, of the fact that strange brothers 
ene Mean elle midst. Immediately upon receipt of this information 
ete letters to the Camp Commanders, and I am happy to report 

quite a number of brothers were in this manner saved to the order. 

Talso asked Camps reporting brothers suspended to give me their correct 
post office address, and as the result of a series of personal appeals mailed to 
them, Iam pleased to say that no inconsiderable number were induced to re- 
main, and the quarterly reports reported many of them as reinstated. In one 
instance, a score or more of suspended members were written, and on the 
occasion ofa subsequent visit to that Camp, one of the most enjoyable features 
of the occasion was the voluntary thanks received from some of these men wh 
informed me that they owed their present membership to the receipt st al 
letter from the Commander. This was only one instance, but it we iaioye 
the efficacy of a personal appeal. ; Sia ae 
Early in April a circular was prepared and issued under the directi f 
Chief Aid Boren seated to bring eligibles into the Order. Several iuedred 
copies were ordere: y Ca a ficial i 
Ee Eee y mps and the use of the same proved beneficial in 

One of the most potent arguments for good wor! 
table of gains and losses which I have published eae anaes ae se 
cer and member of the Division is able to discern at a glance just what has pee 
accomplished by each Camp in the Division the previous quarter. 


lama great 


‘amp officers would inform me of the removal of their members to other. 
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believer in the publicity treatment. and feel, that if officers and members aré 
made to realize that the eyes of the entire Division are upon them, the incentive 
to accomplish something will be even greater. 

In September, I prepared a circular designed for mailing to eligibles at the 
time the open meetings were being held, and more than a thousand copies of 
this were ordered by the various Camps. 

The same month the Division Council offered five prizes to the Camps 
showing the greatest percentage of gain the last quarter. The Camps winning 
these prizes are to be announced at this Encampment. The idea met with a 
hearty response on the part of many of the Camps in the Division. 

During the same month a circular was issued bearing the title “Paternal 
Recognition,” made up of extracts from the addresses of some of the 
Past Department Commanders of the Massachusetts G»A. R. ‘This proved a 
strong and convincing argument, especially where circulated among those who 
doubted the true position of the Grand Army toward our organization. 

1 am firmly of the opinion that the greatest success to be achieved is to keep 
in personal touch with the officers of each Camp, This is what I have tried 
hard to accomplish during the year now closing. I have written thousands of 
letters to the Camp Commanders, Quartermaster Sergeants and First Sergeants 
and feel that a great deal has been accomplished by this means. 

‘The report of the Adjutant shows the total net gain for the year to be 1040, 
so that we have in good standing in the Massachusetts Division 4308 members. 
I refer you to his detailed report for the complete data of the gain. 


THE OPEN MEETINGS. 


Perhaps the most ambitious scheme of the administration was that of the 
series of 125 open meetings arranged for the early Fall of 1903, I dare say no 
other event in the administration year caused quite as much attention as the 
carrying out of this idea. My official visits of the spring and summer had given 
me quite an insight into the true conditions of the Camps. I learned that one 
of the main causes of the decadence of Camps located far from the large cen- 
tres resulted from the failure of Division Officers of previous years to visit 
them. Commencing my administration with a firm determination to visit, if 
possible, every Camp in the Division, I soon reached the conclusion that the 
realization of such a determination was well nigh impossible. It was by rea- 
son of this fact becoming impressed upon my mind, that I cast about for some 
idea that would enable every Camp to have a meeting before the year ended, 
and entertain some of the men who are thoroughly interested in our organiza- 
tion. My first idea was to arrange meetings for such Camps as I had not visited. 
As I revolved the idea over and over, the thought came to me that the best 
plan of campaign would be to confine the meetings to the short period of one 
month and to have every Camp that so desired hold one meeting. I am not 
going to weary you with the details of the campaign. Suffice it to say that it rep- 
resented a vast amount of correspondence, some 1600 letters being written, to 
say nothing of the circulars, schedule of speakers, and other necessary data. 
that were mailed. More than 100 speakers were assigned to the various meet- 
ings, and at times it was a problem to find sufficient volunteers, especially when 
some of the regularly scheduled men were obliged at the last moment to cancel 
their engagements, But with all the labor involved, I believe it proved to be 
the most successful scheme for stimulating new life into the Camps that has 
been tried in this Division for some time past. 

In this connection I again take occasion to thank the comrades and brothers 
who gave so liberally of their time and abilities, in making the meetings a 
success. 

‘The result of my observations leads me to earnestly recommend to my suc- 
cessor that a similar idea be inaugurated by him, but I suggest that a more 
favorable time for carrying it out would be in the early spring, as I have found 
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that to be a more fruitful occasion for the work of recruiting than the fall sea- 
son. It has been the experience of my predecessors that the months between 
the Encampment and Memorial Day are the most favorable for recruiting work, 
and I'can bear witness that such has been true of the progress of the past year. 

I wish at this time to thank the brothers of the Camps where the work was 
continued during the entire year. It has been the experience of previous Div- 
ision Commanders that little was to be accomplished in the way of building up 
the Division during the last six months of the calendar year. Profiting by their 
experience, and feeling that meetings should be continued with some degree of 
regularity during the summer months, I advocated, in an order issued in the 
spring, that wherever possible Camps continue their meetings during the heated 
period of the year, and I must confess that in the instances that have come to 
my attention where meetings were carried on without interruption much good 


resulted. ‘The great danger of omitting meetings lies in the fact that members 
get out of the habit of attending meetings regularly and it is difficult to re-form 
the habit. 

September and October are or should be y. 
many instances that hav 
July and August w 
succeeding two m 
November and ey 
But very few secr 


aluable months for work, but in 
© come to my attention, Camps that adjourned during 
ere unable to secure enough members at their meetings the 
onths to accomplish any substantial results, consequently 
en December came in before regular meetings were held. 
et organizations suspend their’ meetings during the summer, 
and realizing what has resulted in our Division from suspension of regular 
meetings, I am led to express the fervent hope that this practice of discontinu- 
ing meetings any part of the year will be frowned upon, 


SUSPENSIONS. 


At the very outset of my administration I urged Camps to take up the mat- 
ter of suspension of brothers, which question has been the bane of all my pred- 
€cessors. The suspended list has been the main source of loss of members, 
and not only in the Division orders but in personal appeals to Camp Com- 
manders, I attempted to emphasize the fact that the Division must be run on 
business principles and that these principles must apply to the component 
barts of the Division, viz., the Camps. As a result of this attempt to stem the 
loss I am pleased to report that we closed the year Dec. 31, 1903, with a record 
of only 374 suspensions, as against 607 in 1902, a reduction of 3836 per cent, and as 
against a total of 728 in 1901, a reduction of 52 per cent over the figures of that 
year. In addition, while we were staying this loss in this respect we were not 
only making phenomenal gains by way of mustering new recruits, but we rein- 
stated during the year 300 members, as against 256 in 19002, a gain from this source 


of 1475 per cent and as against 230 in Toor, a gain over that year of 24% per cent. 
In August I sent a 


» A Personal appeal to the Quartermaster Sergeant of each 
Camp in the Division, asking that especial efforts be made to collect the dues of 
delinquent members, and to report as few suspensions as possible at the close 
of the September quarter. I feel that these letters were of some avail, as the 
total number of suspensions reported for that quarter was nearly so per cent 
smaller than the number reported on the Corresponding quarter of last year. 
I reiterated in several subsequent orders the necessity of keeping the dues col- 
lected, and the statistical results are eminently satisfactory. 

I care not how able and competent a Camp Commander may be, I amstill 
of the opinion that the office of greatest importance in any Camp is that of 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. Everything depends on him. Show mea Camp that 
is in a weak condition numerically, financially, and otherwise, and in nine cases 
out of ten it will be found that the proper person is not occupying the office of 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. There are hundreds of our members who by occupa- 
tion or environment are unable to attend the meetings with any degree of regu- 
larity. There are hundreds of others who receive notices of their arrears as 
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of the Order, but pay little attention to the receipt of the 
same. To these no inconsiderable amount of personal attention pus be sau 
to retain them as members, and the pas tion Pore ame 2 
si . To properly administer the onerous du ; 
Benoa tact and one with considerable time to devote oa aie ee 
sonally interviewing delinquents. While personal work and visi ae see 
secret of success in the management of any organized body of men, the saps 
branch of Camp work where personal solicitation plays so Hines i Dees 
in the office of Quartermaster-Sergeant. I would urge my ae ou ea 
along the lines that have been pursued the past year, unless ue 8 poor a 
ment better and more feasible ideas are advanced, asl firmly vee ae 
this matter of keeping down the suspension list and increasing the re 

ment totals lies the future growth and success of the Order. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


I have enjoyed during the past year the close co-operation, gpa ee Oe 
port of the majority of those broad minded comrades who HENS period ae ce ee 
manders of the Massachusetts Department of the ee nae 
‘These men have occupied the highest office within the gi Ge ' aeons eo 
the old Bay State, and fitly and truly represent the atitndes the G foul ae 
of the Republic toward our organization. If any brother in the a ot ee 
the sincerity of the position of the average Grand Army “aga be vara pe sors 
of Veterans as an organization, all that is required to conv ne ile re Bik 
situation is to observe their conduct and listen to their cl eens pale 
any Commander ever received such loyal support as I have pues soem nes 
loss to understand just why this is true, unless it is pecans gis oka 
I, too, was sincere in my advocacy of the true principles of ee Net rane 

"From the very outset of my administration, whenI receive cory nao ane 
old leader, Dwight O. Judd, the Department Commander Os 1903, a eee or 
gratulating me upon my election, up to and including the aa ane ae 
enjoyed his kindly advice and paternal interest. We have ee ne cere 
associated with each other during the year, and I presume we he ve spoeeD 
together from Grand Army and Sons of Veterans platforms no eee han jscore 
of times, and no Son of Veteran has listened to his pes s on ee 
without feeling that Commander Judd was thoroughly interested in the NG oe 
our Order. Whether presiding over the Conference Committee, grsper ine o 
his comrades through his general orders or special circulars, or ae oat ‘oO nee 
in their meetings, he has never wavered in his steadfast advocacy @ tl eee S. 
sity of the existence of our Organization. I heartily believe that a great de: Hee 
our large gain has flowed directly from the influence exerted by him upon a3 
comrades of this Department, and sincer ely hope that the friendship an Pe 
which I have for him personally may continue unbroken for many years to 
saeace again would I crave your kind indulgence to add a personal ee 
that “noblest Roman of them all," Past Department Commander se il, 
man, who has been the right, the left and the very centre of my Gran: ! ity 
support. I cannot explain the reason why he has shown me so many ne 
nesses save that those who have known him longest and best tell me it is shi 
Gilman's nature. I have had no better friend in this organization than t ie 
man. Is there a brother in this Division who doubts the sincerity of a Gran 
Army man, who at sixty years of age, is willing to give up, within the short space 
of a month, more than twenty evenings, and travel by night and by day fom 
one town to another, in order that he may speak to eligibles who have Bee 
seen fit to ally themselves with our order? Such a man is John E, Gilman, ani 
this Division owes him its everlasting gratitude not only for what he has done 
the past year, but for what he did when he gave up his strong right arm for his 
country. 


required by the law: 
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1 have also had the active support of Past Department Commanders Gen. 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, Arthur A. Smith, Wilfred A. Wetherbee, John M. 
Deane, Peter D, Smith and Silas A. Barton, to say nothing of the noble sacri- 
fice and work done by Senior-Vice Department Commander Lucius Field, 
Junior-Vice Commander James H. Wolff, Department Inspector Alfred S. Re 
Past Judge-Advocate Stephen F. Keyes, Rey. Daniel W. Davis, Major C. F 
Branch, Rev. W. E. Gibbs, Comrades James L. Bowen, A. M. Stickney, A. A. 
Carlton and a host of others who gave most generously of their time, money and 
energy to make the open meetings a success. 

In the armies of Persia there existed a chosen band called the Immortals. 
‘They were ten thousand in number, and their place was near the person of the 
king. The old poets sing of this host as clad in jeweled armour, carrying 
spears on the points of which were pomegranates of silver and gold, We, too, 
have our Immortals. Only ours wore uniforms of blue, 
of their fathers, and they numbered more than ten times ten thousand, and in- 
stead of a king to serve, they had for leader and lover that man ordained by 
God and the American people, Abraham Lincoln, On their roll shine the 
heroic names without regard to race or creed or lines of birth. Among them 
are no officers, no privates, today! In the bivouacs of heaven they are all alike 
Immortals. Of such were “Joe” Hooker, Robert Gould Shaw, George H. 
Ward, Fletcher Webster, Charles Devens, Sergeant Plunkett, Ladd and Whit- 
ney, Banks, Corse, "Jack" Adams and the rest. 

Of such, also, are our own Judd, Blackmar, Barton, Smith, Gilman, Field, 
and that multitude of our soldiers who, victims of the war, are “now at the 


front,” as well as the 17,000 others in this dear old Commonwealth who are 
waiting “in reserve,” 


At the time the Comman 


they followed the flag 


der-in-Chief, Gen, John C. Black, visited Boston to 
arrange the preliminary arrangeinents for the National Encampment, he was 
taken ill, and I felt the Division should extend its sympathies to him. I accord- 
ingly sent him a bouquet of flowers, the expressing of the same being so timed 
4s to ensure its arrival at the Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea, where he was the 
Suest of Superintendent Creasey and his wife, on Thanksgiving eve. With it I 
Senta note of sympathy of which the following is a copy: 


HEeapguarrers MAssacnusetts Division Sons or VETERANS, U.S. A. 
Office of Division’ Commander. 


CLINTON, Mass., Nov. 25, 1903. 
Gen. Joun C. Buack, 


Commander-in-Chief Grand Army of the Republic, 
Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea, Mass. 
My Dear Commander-in-Chief : 


rs of the Massachusetts Division Sons of 
rn with deep regret of your illness and beg of you to a t this slight trib- 
ute. We trust that these flower: rance, will typically represent the 
mental and you rob man of that SMEHioE REST i 
ve 
the sweet carols of the song birds and ghe laughter of the tills and brooks, and thie relies: 
exquisite perfume ot the i 
are but the expression of a sentiment, and notwithstanding the fact wee ti ht dese nome is 
ephemeral, I can assure you that the pure and heey sentiment which actuates us to band 
a is abiding and unalling to the Comrades of the G. A, R., is more than evanescent. 
ay God watch over an tor hi ii 
lbyaleouceene vetiand restore you! to health, is the earnest and sincere wish of the 
. Trusting that you may spend a pleasant holiday tomorrow, 


ne 1 have the honor to re- 


Cordially yours in F.C. & L., 
ORRA L. STONE, Division Commander. 


ii 


{ subsequently received the appended letter of thanks : 


217 Haverhill Street, 
LawRENCE, MaAss., Dec. 4, 1903. 
RRA L, STONE, ‘ 
a Division Commander, Mass. Division Sons of Veterans, U.S. A., 
Clinton, Mass. 
under: f i 
me Ree 26th of the month of November, at Chelsea, and in the Soldiers’ Ome 
I eived your gracious letter of the 25th, toxethed with the splendid bouquet that 
matiied your kindness and the thoughtfulness of the brothers of the ans of Veterans. 
The flowers, Mr. Commander, ‘more than perfumed the air, they made the place 
‘adia ith their illumination of the feelings of the Sons of Veter 
phere they rested Taauch ‘thoughttul kindness ‘continue while one veteran lives in the 
Jand which he helped to preserve. si i 8 Soil Miles 
which you honored in my person, on my h 
2 On Dehalf of that rane, shaded my. groubles with me, 1 thank you for the beautiful 
bol uet and for the expression of regard that accompanied it, deb Asani 
te will be a favor to me, if on the occasion of my visit to. eee uset fs eit nena 
August or sooner, you will find it convenient to call upon me, that I may make your p 


sonal acquaintance, Very sincerely yours, 


JOHN C. BLACK, Commander-in-Chief. 


THE AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS, 


Next to God each of us is indebted to woman for life itself, and phenieraln 
for ‘making it worth living. To the women making up the NEES e| ic 
‘orps. the Ladies Aid Societies and the Daughters of Veterans, welowe muc t 
cone kindly support and co-operation they have given us, On my visits to the 
for te ene wa in the Division, 1 have been deeply impressed with the hearty 
aE eth ee : pirit manifested by the members of these three orders. I must 
; tae believe these organizations to be the mainstay of many of the 
EIGER DS in this state. Several instances have come co) my Sai 
the past year where I we informed sine Camps owed their existence to the 
se organizations. Bi 
snOp UFR ee tate te ane n the world who felt for him when he was 
d : ot ee pang than he felt for himself; there was one to whom the reflected 
aoa ate escape in battle was better than that which came directly to 
Ba of peeves one who rejoiced in the promotion or honor of another, more 
ee tees: there was one who hid another's infirmities and shortcomings 
ey Peli than her own; there was one who effaced all sense of self in the 
ee aes kindness, tenderness and devotion to another; that one was she 
Sena onored with the noblest term in the language of today, that one whom 
pee ans through all our progress and to the last expiring hour of our life, 
Cet invfgudl reméiisranee| Tells tel mother who SenWus forth whetieres 
pattie! or to be a bread-winner, but always with her blessing. A mother is a 
mother still, the holiest being alive. God be with the noble women of these 
yanizations. 
Bu ines of the affiliated orders have prospered during the year, andI an 
under deep obligation to Department President, Mrs. Clara H. B. Mental 
her corps of assistants in the Woman's Relief Corps, to Miss Nellie A. Sil on 
President of the L. A. S., and Miss Grace M. Putnam, President of the Dauel he 
ters of Veterans, and those associated with them, for many favors shown oe 
my administration. I have tried toa these officers in every way possible 
in extending the sphere of their influence, because I believe their organizations 
are of material assistance to the Sons of Veterans. 


SPECIAL MUSTERING OFFICER. 


In appointing a Special Mustering Officer Iselected a brother who had 
shown a capacity for executive work in the position of Chief Aide under the 
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previous administration. He labored diligently in corresponding with Officers 
of Posts throughout the Commonwealth, and as a result of his labors several 
Camps were established, although he was personally unable to be present at 
the time they werelinstituted, by reason of the fact that a change of business 
made shortly after his appointment prevented his leaving his home for long 
periods. But that valiant co-worker, George E. Hunt, who occupied the same 
Position under the previous regime, did yeoman service in the work of muster- 
ing new Camps, the seed for many of these having been sown by him the previ- 
ous year. In this connection I wish to say that I have had no more cordial or 
hearty supporter and worker in my administration work than Brother Hunt. 
He could not have done more had he been a member of my staff, to which I 
tried hard to attach him. If we possessed more members with such unselfish 
aims and willingness to work, our Division would be the gainer. 

In no instance was a Camp organized unless the hearty s 
eration of the Post in that particular locality 
sible exception every new Camp organized g 
ence, and that particular Camp is now being 

‘To the Comrades of Posts and the memb 


as well as brothers who aided in the work of establishing new Camps, I am 
deeply indebted, and I wish at this time to express to them my hearty thanks. 


To Aide A.R. McAdam Lam also indebted for work done in organizing alone 
and unassisted two new Camps which have excellent prospects and strong 
Grand Army backing. 


upport and co-op- 
was first secured. With a pos- 
ives evidence of continued exist- 
carefully looked after by an Aid. 

ers of the Woman's Relief Corps, 


There are seyeral localities where considerable work has been done and is 
today being carried on, and I firmly believe that my successor has the oppor- 
tunity to form new Camps in Ipswich, Marblehead, Newburyport, Kingston, 
Amesbury, Cottage City, Plymouth, Millbury, Brookline, Franklin, Milford, 
Great Barrington, Billerica, Maynard and Lunenburg, and in connection with 
Post 7 and Post 113 of Boston. In some of these places committees have been 
appointed by the posts of the Grand Army and the W.R. C., and in other 


localities the preliminary work is being cared for by former members of the 
order or eligible members, * 


The guiding consideration in the muster of each new Camp was to see to it 


that it was started under the proper auspices, and in most instances the officers 


having charge of the institution of each new Camp wasassisted in the ritualistic 
work by the officers of nearby Camps. 


At this point I wish to tender my thanks to all officers and brothers who 


assisted in mustering the new Camps. Lack of time and the length of my ad- 
dress prevents my naming all of them. 

I cannot conceive how a Commander can do his full duty to a Division with 
the field that exists in a state like Massachusetts, unless he has the co-opera- 
tion and support of a Special Mustering Officer, and I most earnestly recom- 
mend (1) that my successor appoint a Special Mustering Officer, and that he be 
allowed a certain sum by the Council to advance the work of mustering new 
Camps in new fields where the opportunity exists for them. 

I commend ‘o my successor and the incoming Council the plan adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Division and announced in the January number of THE BAN- 
NER. which provides for the appointment of an organizer of new Camps and 
suitable compensation for such work. I have felt for some time that an organ- 


izer could accomplish a great deal in some localities where the field exists for 
new Camps. but where we have been 


a8 unable to obtain volunteers to do the 
preliminary work. 


THE AIDES-DE-CAMP. 


Adopting the recommendation of the previous Commander, I appointed a 
Corps of Aides-de-Camp immediately after my election, dividing the state into 
convenient districts. The entire charge of the Aides, after the original letters 
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were sent asking them if they would ee Wwastelyege 
W. Powell whom I had previously ap 1 S 5 
aie that no mistake was made in this anpoln e Brother rowel are 
himself into the details of the office with all the entnusleny he ytlasiever 
characterized his work, and his correspondence an cles cele Joshi: h 
these Aides is a matter of common knowledge to-the eas ore the vision: mn 
doubt if any Chief Aide has kept in such complete touch win his ass' sere 
has Brother Powell, and the excellent conditions now exis! ing a pra fically 
every Camp in the Division are due ina very great measure to his ore af ee 
close attention to the work of the Aides. His practical ideas peveineeaet 
fully carried out by them, and in a majority of instances ns hi inotionly 
visited the Camps as many timés as fl asked then yomeces channel tment, 
y hav re diligent and constant e : 
ae ee Sa alates have in all instances performed their work in a man- 
i Fereditable to themselves and the Camps in the Division. ; 
das : this system every Camp is brought into close touch with the headquar- 
ters.  Gomplalnts can be heard by the Aides, reported to the Chief. car by 
atl Commander, and remedies speedily applied. Suggestions of value can 
Re ee ted 5) headquarters and acted upon promptly and with intelligence. 
ne ees m is invaluable to the new Camps, and in nearly all instances I made 
‘ Beet toappoint a special aide for each new Camp in order that the offic- 
ne Bea ze eoleast once a month the benefit of the presence and advice of 
ere me Bidar inthe order. Iam firmly convinced that the aide system has 
s De AGATE prosperity of new Camps and in saving many of the weaker ones 
res 
upie oe erecemmens to your respectful consideration the able report by 
d aaa which will be presented to this Encampment, and recommend (2) 
teh Es ssor continue the Aide system in this Division, and that he be 
Pea St authority to further perfect it as his good judgment dictates. 
give 


A HOME FOR VETERANS AND THEIR WIVES. 


ical i at I have long desired to see carried into effect 
Gast te Eee eae is the founding of a suitable home where we 
bygthe bree d and infirm veterans and their wives, more especially those 
ie nave ae ghildren or relatives to look after their welfare in the sunset of 
who ha 
theinilives: Wi ataandinationalyhomesjforithe soldier, but thelconditionaiGr 
Sek ae an that if the inmates would receive the benefit of them, they 
entrance St atedfrom thelr help mates. T/feel that some institution ishould 
must belsehe wot ightibelablelolicarel terwvetecans\anditheintaivesylncine 
exist where lac he| conditions| et entrance could\beseoiarieci cleans 
thet oss hab ghateven personal or real-property applicants might possess 
ee ; teed in supporting them so long as the same remained unexpended, 
cole hi oy eriod they would of necessity be objects of the charity of those 
noe M eae) institution. There are many veterans and their wives who are 
eae absolute distress, and I feel it to be a little short of a crime that 
today data conte be compelled to end his days in an almshouse. It seems 
oe se oainetia that these husbands and wives should be separated during the 
iis of their lives. especially when they have lived together many years 
in wedded bliss. I believe we ought to be able to secure the nucleus ofa 
fund with which to purchase a small farm in some convenient locality in oe 
state, and that from this modest start we ought to increase our eee os 
tions by wav of donations from the public and by our own endeavors, unti we 
can care for all worthy applicants. What does. this work mean? It meanst he 
emphasizing of the immortal principle of patriotism. It means love of chien 
It means not only love of country, but above and beyond that, love of liberty. 
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If this inspired 2,800,000 Union men to leave home and family to die if need be 


for liberty and union; if it was this thought that inspired 300,000 of these men 
to die on the field of battle; if it was this sacred sentiment that filled the 
breasts and sustained 175,000 loyal men, to suffer, starve and die in rebel 
prisons; if it was this thought that gave comfort to 500,000 maimed and diseased 
soldiers, who escaped immediate death in seige and battle to end in absolute 
torment the remainder of their patriot lives, can you not liye, 
plan and strive for that patriotism—that love of liberty, you who are surround- 
ed on every hand by all that is highest, and purest and best in civilization. 

In addition to these things this Order means sacrifices for 
kept the nation whole. Let us, as sons of these men, be re: 
make the sacrifice necessary 
posed home. 

It seems unnecessary for me to devote space or time to 
the imperative necessity of such an institution in our Commonwealth. It also 
appears to me that to disregard the demand without making an effort would be 
to turn back upon the principles we espouse. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the brothers of the Massachussetts Division are not ready to establish 
such a home. If they are not in earnest, Ihave misjudged them. 

I recommend (3) the careful consideration by this encampment of the 
question of founding a Home For Veterans and their Wives, and would 
respectfully urge the appointment of a permanent committee to consider the 
feasibility of establishing such a Home, said committee and others in its behalf 
to visit the Camps and explain the matter to them and to ascertain what 
amounts, if any, each Camp in the Division would pledge for the nucleus of 
such a fund; that this committee report its findings to the next Division En- 
campment and if circumstances warrant and the outlook be reported favor- 
able, that it recommend the founding of such an institution, and provide for 


the executive arrangement of such details as must be attended to before it 
becomes an established fact. 


and work, and 


the men who 
ady and willing to 
to accomplish so laudable an object as this pro- 


an argument as to 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS. 


No Division officer can fail to appreciate the merits of the arguments in 
favor of establishing permanent Headquarters of the Division. The frequent 
changes are inimical to the correct keeping of the many Division records and 
books, to say nothing of the injury occasioned the furniture that is annually 
shipped from point to point. We have appropriated the past few years as 
salaries for the quartermaster and adjutant, the sum of $100 each; the sum of 
$100 for extra clerk hire, while the rent of headquarters amounts to $75 or $100 
or more. These figures aggregate $400 and with the increased amounts which 
I recommend in another bart of this address, will reach $500 per annum. With 
the $800 or more which the division now pays to “The Banner" (20 cents per 
year for each member) the total would be $1300 per annum, This amount would 
be ample to maintain Permanent headquarters in Boston. Greater economy 
could be exercised, the records and all affairs of the Division could be better 
kept; and all of the executive business more ably managed than is now 
possible. ‘ 


The new constitution 
jority of the members o| 
the election of its diy: 


and laws of our Order makes it possible for the ma- 
f the annual encampment of any division to provide for 


$ division Adjutant or Quartermaster, or both, and tk 
delegates to a Division Encampment may, by a majority 


office of the Quartermaster, providing said term shall ni 
three years and the Encampment may 
master's office. 

I respectfully recommend (4) that 
£ander-in-chief our delegates be instri 


hat the 
vote, fix the term of 
jot be for more than 
also fix the location of the Quarter- 


at the next annual session of the Com- 
ucted toask for anamendment to Section 
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IV of Article XXI, of the Constitution ‘and Laws, whereby toll ee ippesl bie 
for annual Encampments of a Division to consolidate t he ef adres 
and Quartermaster uncer the title of eae este duster 
is islation should pass it wou e 
eas consolidate these two staff positions, elect a proves to fill the office, 
establish his salary and secure permanent headquarters in Boston. deliseiry 
I would also respectfully recommend (5) that at this Encampment the Ne 
sion consider the advisability of electing its Adjutant ae Guarteses ie 
commencing the official year of 1905, and that permanent headquarte: 

, oon a i 
sarees ances Goethe eee eae for the clerical and executive details 
of the division should be taken from the shoulders of the spivision Commences 

d placed in the hands of one man who can become thoroug! hly fami’ jar with 
thi b nch of the work. Desk room in an office can be easily secured without 
ae fan toa lease of an entire office, so that the rental ought not be much 
ee rel an the amounts paid in past years. Other organizations, smaller in 
a han ours, find themselves able to have permanent headquarters and 
ia “onfdent the brothers of this Division would be quick to note the benefits 
nawing! from the change after it had once been put in operation. 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


q Sint received several urgent appeals from the officials in 
Dene ee eee cial University at Mason City, Iowa, and at the time Com- 
on ee Chief Martin issued his appeal, I seconded the same ina Division 
mange m sorry to say that the responses that were mailed to the head- 
Order i re not as general as the cause deserves. Of course some remit- 
a Say ave been made directly to the University. If so, they did not come 
tance: j 
under my oeadeneaat the University is a Massachusetts man, and I personally 
alte De is trying to do telling work that will be of the greatest credit to 
know ee Berl of the Order, if he can successfully carry through his plans. 
ats sHeaHiee is starting out on its second year with much brighter prospects. 
ne tos ome ill-advised moves made last year which had their detrimental 
ners eat all these difficulties are being overcome, and if the leaders in the 
ti eae he Sons of Veterans could rally the whole Order by a systematic sup- 
Orde oF a institution for the next five years, there is no question but what in 
pores Tae the University authorities could develop the faculty, the courses 
the pica nas the buildings needed in addition to what they already have. and 
ol etua¥ < a fien/aud women outstde ot tle Oribalarze sums towardlthaetiaes 
Secure aswusoniclworldl tacks lcady{beentdone alone lthecelincawecceeneee 
mien (i Uaeae ithe dcould| bejunderta ren byitte| Sore orc teeanc ra artes 
grea eens Memorial University Hotestly/eayitherslie mew icerinemerial 
builded be established anywhere in honor of the members of the Grand 
vane lic. 
ath - Senate not difficult. If every member would work together and 
lly ine forces of each Camp, this institution might move forward immediately 
UN cupy a larger sphere of influence. Such a rallying need not interfere 
ane are other measures of the Order, and should not be a financial burden 
er. 
ve Sr earntions asa rule, have a large number of graduates who rally to 
their support. The Memorial University has not as yet a great body of slung 
but it would seem as if the institution should have stronger supporters t a 
even the alumni could be, in the larger membership of the Sons of Veterans, i 
they can be led to see the wonderful opportunity before them. 
‘The new president is a thorough New Englander, being a graduate of Yale 
University, and has high aims and lofty hopes for developing the university to 
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a high state of perfection. He desires to arrange industrial work for young 
men, courses in domestic science for young women, and to give instruction in 
horticulture, agriculture, stock raising and dairying, so that in very truth this 
institution may be a true memorial of our fathers who were called to the front 
in ‘6r from the shop, the store, the factory, the farm and the college. In addi- 
tion to this anticipated development of the curriculum. the institutional 
course at the present time provides for students to pursue all the liberal arts 
and sciences, and the higher educational lines. 

This old Commonwealth of Massachusetts which has always stood in the 
forefront in the educational and civilizing advancement of the American 
republic, should see to it that this position is maintained respecting this new 
institution. With our membership largely augmented let us take up some 
practical scheme of raising a large sum during 1904 for the furtherance of the 
aims of those our brothers, who have in hand the development of this memo- 
rial to our fathers, To this end, I (6) recommend to my successor with all the 
fervor and enthusiasm I possess, that he evolve some plan whereby the Massa- 
chusetts Division, representing the young manhood of this Commonwealth, 
may place itself in the vanguard of all the Divisions of our Order and prove by 
our donations, our undivided interest in the work of the Memorial Unive 

This is one of the practical ideas I had in mind, but pressure of other 


Division matters compelled me to abandon its development, and consequently 
I refer it to my successor. 


THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


One of the most pleasant occasions of my administration was the visit I paid 
to the Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea, on which occasion it my privilege to say 
a few words to the comrades who are enjoying the facilities of this excellent 
institution. In talking with some of the inmates I found they all regard the 
institution as areal home, It would seem to be such froma cursory glance, 
and a thorough inspection only strengthens the first impressions. I feel that 
in the Superintendent, Comrade George W. Creasey, who, by the way, is also 
a brother of our order, the veterans have one in authority, who is keenly 
interested in their welfare. i 

To me it was a most enjoyable occasion to meet the comrades as they came 
out of the hall, after the exercises, as I felt that I was grasping the hands of 
men who had endured everything on the field, in the prison pen, the hospital 
and the camp. They appear so much interested in what the Sons are trying to 
ee i the way of perpetuating their work, that contact with them makes one 

eel reinvigorated and all the inore enthusiastic for the success of the cause in 
which we are engaged. 

In behalf of the Division, I wish to thank the brothers of the camps who, 
during the past year, have so kindl 
the inmates and would res 
performed by the Dormi 


during the year. There are s 
the Home that the work of pri 
individual camps. 

I respectfully refer the brothers of the Encampment to the report of the 
Dormitory Commission for further data and recommend 
Home. At the timeI prepared this address the Dormi 
not completed its report for the year, 


© many camps within easy reaching distance of 
eparing programs need not be burdensome on the 


ations respecting the 
tory Commission had. 
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OFFICIAL VISITS. 


The visits I have made from time to time to the Camps in the Division have been 
productive and of the greatest satisfaction tome. The officers and brothers whom I have 
met have shown me every courtesy possible. » q ; 

During the year I have visited nearly 90 Camps in their own meeting places ; have 
personally met brothers of practically every Camp in the Division; have Bs 
tended at least a dozen Grand Army and other gatherings, and innumerable council, 
committee and other meetings. My diary shows that I have spent more than 135 evenings 
away from home in the service of the Division, and that I have traveled from Cape Ann 

shire Hills. 
aa to the western part of the state have convinced me beyond doubt that the 
Division should annually follow the excellent custom inaugurated two years ago andelect 
one of the three principal officers from some Camp in the western part of the Com- 
monwealth. I have found a strong feeling existing on the part of the officers and members 
of Camps located in counties west of Worcester to the effect that in the past they have not 
had their full share of Division honors. So widespread and uniform has been this sentiment 
that some Camps have refrained from sending delegates to the ete PEEES, This is 
entirely wrong in principle, but I must confess that some justification has existed for A 
position assumed. Happily for the Division two excellent men have represented the 
Camps in that section the past two years and I sincerely trust the delegates will carefully 
consider the argument of these brothers in the future. There should be a geographical 
distribution of the officers whenever possible, especially when worthy protters are ad- 
vanced by Campsin any one section of the state. The advantage of saree, a rother from 
the western part of the state is clearly seen’ in the saving in travel oe expenses, as 
the mileage from the eastern or central sections to the western part of the Commonwealth 


is al item. y PEI 
a Weak after week since last February I have given to this Division four, five and even 


cea ile those who seek honors at your hands are ina certain sense your 
pene Pee rene, and willing to make sacrifices in your behalf, still, there is a 
imi i durance. 

dae Sa ae in making official visits to the Camps represent a vast amount of 
time and travel. Besides these there are the Grand Army gatherings, the visits to the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and the entertainments of the Ladies’ Aid Societies and the 
Daughters of Veterans. We must assist them whenever practicable. In addition to 
these events, there are the other calls from clubs and organizations throughout the 
Commonwealth. Courtesies extended to the commanding officers are kindnesses shown 
the Division, and the commanding officers cannot utterly ignore the interests represented 


by these invitations. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN. 


The question of an official organ has been before the division for several years. As 
the result of my observations on my official visitations I must confess that no question 
before the Division has caused more contention than the advisability of continuing the 

in force. 
aed eet in a publication that is creditable to the organization. While it 
is easy to criticize camp correspondents for the character of the news sent to “The 
Banner” and the form in which it is presented, still, I believe that the criticism should 
not be placed on the shoulders of the correspondents, but lrather upon the editors, for 
they constitute the court of final resort. I must say the typographical and editorial 
appearance jof “‘The Banner,” are not all that could be desired, and a perusal of the 
average number shows that there is a great chance for improvement. Mu 

J appreciate fully the contract Brother Dustin has on his hands to please all. This 
would be impossible without making over human nature. am informed by him that the 
mailing list for Massachusetts is the most accurate and complete of that of any Div- 
ision in the Order. Yet scarcely a week has passed during the year but what complaints 
have come to hand of the nonreceipt of copies of “‘ The Banner” by members. If the lists 
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are complete as we are informed, it would seem as if there is a chance for improvement 
in the mailing service. We have tried very hard at headquarters to keep the lists up to 
date and the work has entailed a great deal of additional labor. 

I wish the paper might be issued in a more attractive form and present a better 
typographical appearance. I should also like to see every line of copy carefully edited 
and objectionable matter eliminated in order that we may not beashamed to show copies 
of each issue to friends eligible to the Order. I feel that the paper should contain some 
matter beside Camp news. ! am informed by a practical newspaper man in our Division 
that the gross receipts derived trom the Commandery in Chief ought to be sufficient to 
yield a handsome profit so long as the paper is published in its present form. 

In order that the true sentiment of the Massachusetts Division may be ascertained I 
would recommend (8) that the question of renewing the present contract with “ The 
Banner”’ be thoroughly considered at this Encampment, and that our delegates to the 
National Encampment, be thoroughly instructed respecting the matter. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


This hallowed day was observed by practically 2800 of the brothers of this Division, 
the Chaplain’s report showing that every Camp in the Division turned out save one. 
Every Camp reported to him, thus giving the Division a percentage of 100. ‘The total 
number in line on Memorial Day represented seventy-five per cent of the Division mem- 
bership at that date, which was a most satisfactory showing. Two thousand brothers 
attended the church services in various parts of the Commonwealth on the Sunday 
preceding Memorial Day. 

Thirty-two of our brothers delivered addresses at the exercises. Nearly every Camp 
in the Division numbers within its ranks one or more brothers who are qualified to 
derform this service and as the years go by they will be called upon to speak of the duty 
that the people owe the soldiers of ’61 to ’65. 

One of our principal duties must be to teach the generations that have come upon the 
Scene since the war, the true significance of the observance of Memorial Day, to the end 
that the occasion may not degenerate into a hollow mockery. It should be a day dear to the 
heart of every American. By our conduct and our part in the observance we are permit- 
ted to show the young and old that we appreciate what was sacrificed and suffered by our 
fathers and our fathers comrades, and “for what he was, and all he dared, we remember 
him today.” There is no member in this Order so Jacking in appreciation that he cannot 
afford to lay aside the work and pleasures of life and participate in the observance of 
Memorial Day. Gi 

It must not be said in years to come, that we were so Jacking in filial regard that 
we permitted Memorial Day to die with the last veteran, but if we the sons of 
these men, allow the desecration of the day by worldly sports and exhibitions 
to continue without remonstrance, we will be looked upon by the world at large as 
ingrates. When the Commander in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, Gen. John 
A. Logan, conceived this day and promulgated the order for the first observance of it, he 
did not anticipate it would be taken advantage of by unscrupulous men inthe manner that 
we have observed. When it was provided that the thirtieth day of May should be a legal 
holiday, the sponsors did not foresee that grasping and unsentimental money getters 
would profane the day in the manner they have in the past few years, If these men are 
proceeding on the principle that the political and moral influence of the Grand Army has 
become so weakened by the lessening of its ranks, then let us, as an organization rise in 
our might and protest against the injustice of the existing situation. If that proves 
unavailing we can at least exert sufficient influence to take away from these unprincipled 
and avaricious men, this spring holiday which was brought about by reason of the 
influence of Grand Army men, and to whom they have been so ungrateful, by causing the 
transfer of the observance of Memorial Day from the thirtieth day of May as was 
provided, to the last Sabbath of May. 

Such a course has been advocated by the comrades of various departments and unless 
the people at large rise to the occasion aud severely frown upon any and all attempts to 
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turn this holy day that belongs to the soldiers, into a holiday for sports, that must necessa- 
rily be the ultimate result. The public should ponder well whether they desire this day’s 
respite from their ordinary labors to be stricken from the calendar and govern their conduct 
on Memorial Day accordingly. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Division Encampment of 1903, 1 appointed 
in my first order, a conference committee of eleven members, to act with a similar 
committee representing the Department of Massachusetts Grand Army of the Republic. 
One meeting of this joint committee was held at the Grand Army of the Republic head- 
quarters at the state house which was attended by a majority of the members, and I was 
deeply impressed with the hearty spirit of co-operation manifested by the members 
representing the Grand Army of the Republic. As a result of that conference I evolved 
the idea of the series of 125 open meetings, and taking the members at their word, I freely 
called upon them for the arduous work which was done during the month or six weeks 
succeeding Sept 21st. In another division of this report J allude at greater length to their 
spirit of co-operation as evidenced by the presence in the camprooms of so many Grand 
Army of the Republic comrades. 

I would be remiss in my duty to the Order should I fail to recommend (9) that the 
incoming Commander appoint a conference committee to act with a committee of the 
Massachusetts Department Grand Army of the Republic, said joint committee to hold as 
many sessions as may seem advisable and discuss ways and means of bringing about 
closer relationship between the two organizations. 

By way of suggestion, I would add that this joint committee be enlarged at its first 
session, thus covering a wider field of selection, and that this enlarged committee consti- 
tute a rallying and investigating committee, and hold itself in readiness to respond to any 
and all invitations of the Division Commander, particularly during the period of any 
widespread recruiting campaign in the Division. 


PENSIONS FOR G. A. R. COMRADES. 


As the ranks of the Grand Army become diminished, it becomes our duty as Sons of 
Veterans to show greater zeal in assisting deserving comrades. The mere politician, who, 
in the past, has had some respect for the political influence of the organization, known as 
the Grand Army of the Republic is likely to have less as their power wanes, and as it 
decreases our duties and our responsibilities increase. There are in our organization 
many brothers prominent in the public service of state and nation, and through them and 
the influence they are capable of exerting by reason of their positions, we should bring to 
bear such influences as we may be able to put forthas individuals and Camps. To this end, I 
would recommend (10) that my successor appoint a committee to co-operate with the 
Department Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic in influencing the Massachu- 
setts representatives in Congress to vote for such pension bills as are of advantage to 
deserving persons residing in this Commonwealth. 


STATE LEGISLATION AND VETERANS’ PREFERENCE. 


Each recurring year several members of our Order are elected to responsible positions 
in both houses of the Massachusetts legislature. Nearly every session laws inimical to 
the rights of veterans are introduced into the legislature, and it would seem as if we 
should assist the committees representing the Grand Army in looking after these matters 
of legislation, so that the rights of veterans of the civil war may not become abridged, and 
in also extending the privileges they so richly deserve. 

I would respectfully recommend (11) that my successor at once appoint a committee 
of suitable number, made up of brothers in the Massachusetts Division, whose duty it 
shall be to guard the interests of the veterans, report to the Grand Army such bills as 
may affect the comrades of their organization, and use all honorable endeavor to secure 
beneficial legislation for them, 
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I believe this to be one of the practical things for which we stand and trust that we 
may be able to do much for them in this way in the future. The only debt we cannot re 


pay is the debt we owe the Union soldiers, and their dependents. Let us be willing to do 
this much!for them for their future welfare. 


THE ARMY NURSES. 


This noble group of women, who rendered such invaluable service during the years 
that our fathers were at the front, should receive our consideration at this time. Provision 
has been made for the veteran and his dependents, but the nation and the state with all 
their generosity have repeatedly overlooked the invaluable services of these women who 
endured and dared all and in many instances made it possible for our fathers to return 
home from the front. Let us show our interest in this band of saintly women, and in the 
name of our fathers, remember them at this time and to this end I recommend (12) that 


sometime during this Encampment a collection be taken for the benefit of the Army 
Nurses Fund. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION AND PATRIOTIC EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


_l feel very strongly that we should assist the comrades of the Grand Army in incul- 
cating the spirit of patriotism, love of country and reverence for the flag among the young 
of the \Commonwealth. The Grand Ariy has for some years past assumed this work, 
but the time has come when we should take upon ourselves part of the burden. I believe 
it to be a wise idea to recommend (13) that my successor appoint some brother whose duty 
it shall be to assist the Massachusetts Aide on the Commander-in-Chief’s staff, in charge 
of Military Instruction and Patriotic Education in Schools. 


UNION DEFENDERS’ DAY. 


: The report of the Division Chaplain shows that only about one-half the Camps in the 
Division observed the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. The per centage 
should be greater. This date is one of the cardinal days in our calendar, and every 
Camp should arrange a public program appropriate to the occasion. Many Camps in the 
Division are profiting because of the prestige gained from their annual public observance 
of thebirth of the martyred president, I sincerely trust that the delegates and repre- 


sentatives of every Camp in this Encampment will see to it that the per centage of Camps 
observing the day is increased from year to year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


‘The exercises which are held previous to Memorial Day are especially interesting to 
the children in the public schools. During the past few years the iG oaaiot veteransihave 
been called upon, together with the Woman’s Relief Corps, to assist in this work and as 
ee a) call will be all the more emphatic. I earnestly recommend that my 
andithat the OSSEAE hoe Phase of our work in an order previous to Memorial Day 
patriotic work by furaichg anne teat every Camp show its interest in this feature of our 
list of th ishing the Commander of the Post with which they are associated a 

ist ft @ members who are qualified to assist in these programs. 

the Seas Paietled Fost will always occupy the central position in these exercises in 

fighti i pupils and it is right that they should, as they are the men who did the 
ighting. Around them gathers a certain sentiment that appeals to the average boy or 


girl. But if we can follow their personal experiences, by urging the younger generations 


to respect and honor them, then our mission will be accomplished. 


EXEMPLICATIONS AND JOINT MEETINGS. 


During the early part of my administration several very successful joint meetings 
were held at convenient points and it was my intention to complete the work of recruiting 
by holding another series of these meetings for the purpose of exemplifying the work of 
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the Order. But I found the year all too short to accomplish the work planned, and f 
realized that the one duty 1 owed the Order above all others was to so build it up in 
membership as to enable my successors to pay greater attention to the ritualistic work. I 
firmly believe that no better plan can be devised for the perfection of the mustering 
ceremonies than by planning meetings at which half a dozen or more Camps in convenient 
localities may compete for prizes of nominal value. I would earnestly recommend (14) 
that my successor, by and with the advice and consent of the incoming Division Council, 
consider the feasibility of arranging the Division into twenty or more districts, by which 
Camps may be enabled to meet at convenient centres, and exemplify the ritualistic work, 
and as a further incentive that prizes be offered Camps doing the best work. 


THE NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT. 


Pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted at the Lowell Encampment, your 
delegates to the National Encampment held at Atlantic City, extended an invitation to 
that assembly, urging them to accept the hospitality of the Massachusetts Division in 
1904, and to hold the twenty-third annual Encampment of the order at Boston. The city 
of St. Louis made a determined attempt to secure the Encampment, because of the fact 
that the World’s Fair will be held in that city this year, but the vote to come to Boston 
was quite decisive. By, and with the advice and consent of the Division Council, I have 
appointed a General Committee of thirty-five members of the Division to complete ar- 
rangements, and this committee has been sub-divided, and arrangements are progressing 
as rapidly as possible. The fact that the dates have not as yet been officially announced 
by the Council-in-Chief, in whose hands they were left, prevents progress at this time. 

Now that we have succeeded for the first time in the twenty-two years existence of 
our order, in securing the sessions of the National Encampment in Massachusetts, we must 
exert ourselves and entertain the delegates in such a manner as to eclipse the records of 
previous encampment cities. In order to accomplish this, we must raise a convention 
fund of considerable amount. The nucleus of this fund is coming from the nickel con- 
tributions from Camps, and notwithstanding the fact that this idea was not inaugurated 
until late in November, and that some of the Camps voted not to commence collecting 
contributions until after January rst, still, quite a respectable sum has been reported to 
the Division Quartermaster. A few Camps preferred to appropriate a lump sum instead 
of taking up-collections once a month. It may be necessary, in addition to the nickel 
contributions, to ask Camps to appropriate stated sums, if the amount of the collections 
do not give evidence of furnishing the necessary sinews. By another quarter it will be 
possible to determine about what may reasonably be expected from this source. We can. 
not afford to be parsimonious, and each brother and Camp should remember that we are 
not privileged to entertain the Commandery but once in a generation. 

The question of raising the necessary funds has been placed in the hands of a compe- 
tent committee, and I see no occasion for me to make any specific recommendation 
concerning this important matter, as the members of the committee may present a report 
of their progress at this Encampment. 


THE HOOKER DAY EXERCISES. 


June 25, 1903, will long be remembered by the 600 or more members of the Massachu- 
setts Division who participated in the parade in connection with the exercises incident to 
the dedication of the monument to Gen. Joseph Hooker. The showing made at that 
time was one to be proud of and I shall recall for many years the excellent appearance of 
the Division. We were deprived of the presence in the Sons of Veterans line of several 
hundred brothers who were obliged to appear with the Massachusetts militia commands, 
while scores of brothers were in the bands and drum corps and others acted as escorts to 
the colors of the Posts, but nearly 600 well uniformed Sons of Veterans were in our line 
and were the recipients of many congratulations, not only from the comrades of the 
Grand Army, but from the press, state officials and the public at large. 
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Deprived of the right to carry arms and having had no preparatory drills, the com- 
. panies which were formed for the first time at the starting point, certainly acquitted 
themselves exceedingly well. 

My thanks are due Past Division Commander William A. Stevens of Camp 45, who 
officiated as chief usher at the evening exercises in Mechanics Hall, as well as to the 75 
or more neatly uniformed brothers who assisted in seating the assembled thousands. I 
also wish to express my appreciation of the able work performed by Past Commander 
David W. Colburn of camp 28, who served as marshal of the Sons of Veterans line. To 
the members of his personal staff and the brothers who acted as commanders of the 
various companies, I am also deeply indebted. 


THE FIELD-DAY. 


Realizing the good to be gained by bringing together the members of the affiliated 
organizations, their families and friends, and acting upon the expressed suggestions of 
many members of the Division, I called a meeting of the Council in July to consider the 
feasibility of having a field-day or picnic during the early fall. They very cordially and 
unanimously acquiesced in the idea, providing the venture should not prove a financial 
burden to the Division. It was more or less of a problem to guarantee that the affair 
could be conducted without loss, inasmuch as we had no previous occasion of the kind for 
a criterion, but I had sufficient confidence in the business ability of the officials and mem- 
bers of the various committees to believe that, if rightfully managed, it could be made 
not only a social achievement but a financial success as well. 

1 wish at this time to express my thanks to the brothers who served on the various 
committees in connection'with the field-day program, and beg to say that in no instance 
was my confidence misplaced. We not only succeeded in furnishing an enjoyable day’s 
program to several thousand members of the Grand Army, Woman’s Relief Corps, Sons 
of Veterans, Ladies Aid Societies and Daughters of Veterans and their families and 
friends, but we are able to report that a substantial cash balance remains above all ex- 
Penses incurred. Perhaps this would have been otherwise had it not been for the fore- 
sight of several of the interested brothers in Boston and vicinity who devised the plan of 
Preparing souvenir badges, from the disposal of which a considerable profit resulted. 

_ This is not the place for a rehearsal of the program of events on Labor Day at the 
Point of Pines. Suffice it to say that with the exception of criticisms on the part of a few 
Patrons respecting the facilities afforded for dinner, the day was thoroughly enjoyed by 
those’ Present. To the critics I can only say that the average American citizen who goes 
toa picnic does not expect a Waldorf-Astoria dinner nor immunity from crowds. If 
these are the things they are seeking they must first fill their pockets with patent medic- 
ines for the gout, open their purses and purchase a hostelry, or retire to the sylvan shades 
of the country far from the madding crowd. Persons who cannot accommodate their 


dispositions to the spirit of such an occasion as a picnic are better off in the seclusion of 
their own castles. 


THE NEXT DIVISION ENCAMPMENT. 


sea pote today in the same city and at the same hour as the Comrades of the 
f setts. partment of the Grand Army of the Republic. While the change from the 
ormer existing conditions is radical, still, I believe it to be both wise and expedient. The 
Snepeeon came from our fathers, the Comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, as 
Pe Speicat Blackmar in his report of last year, and I certainly feel very strongly that 
le change should be made permanent. If we are to be brought year by year into closer 
relationship with the Grand Army we should acquiesce in such suggestions as are in- 
seuere PY the officers of that organization, even if personal inconvenience results to 
T recommend (15) that the time, place and { third Annual En- 
campment of the Massachusetts Division be Acar al aa es cama Division Coun- 
cil, and that they be instructed to call said Encampment at the same time and in the 


Scie city as that of next year’s Department Encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, 
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DIVISION REPORTS, 


In the official reports of the several Division Officers which will be duly presented to 
the Encampment, a clear and correct statement of the condition of the Division will be 
obtained. 

J recommend them to you and ask an earnest consideration of their subject matter. 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


Too much care cannot be taken by Camp Commanders in sending the quarterly re- 
ports to headquarters within the time prescribed. Several times during the past year we 
have been compelled to telegraph for the reports and in one or two instances to send 
Aides-de-Camp to secure the same. The careful examination of remittances for the per 
capita tax has demonstrated that nearly if not quite one-third of the original amounts 
sent in have been found to be incorrect. The amount saved to the Division from this 
source has been large enough to pay the salary of the Division Quartermaster. The 
delays in sending reports have delayed your Division Officers from mailing their consolid- 
ated reports to the Commander-in-Chief, and the entire Division has suffered because of 
the seemingly inexcusable neglect of a few Camps. The few delays in filling requisitions 
have not been due to any negligence on the part of the Division Officers, but rather be- 
cause of inability to promptly receive at the headquarters printed and other matter from 
the original source of supply. 


DIVISION OFFICERS. 


Ihave endeavored to make the Vice-Commanders something more than mere pas- 
sengers, and have at all times called upon them for advice and committee work, in addi- 
tion to detailing them to represent the Division on many occasions. I can frankly say to 
the brothers that Ido not believe any Commander who has preceded me has had two 
more willing workers than Senior-Vice Commander George M. Tucker and Junior-Vice 
Commander Francis H. Brock. Whatever success has been achieved in the administra- 
tion of the Division affairs the past year, I attribute to the wise counsel, the constant in- 
terest and willingness to work, they have exhibited in advancing the interests of the Sons 
of Veterans. 


ApyuTantT—Albert E. Leighton has performed his work in a thoroughly able and 
creditable manner, as a perusal of his books will show. I feel that I was indeed fortunate 
in securing his services the past year. The office of Adjutant is no sinecure and the sal- 
ary paid is entirely inadequate to the amount of labor involved. Adjutant Leighton has 
been obliged to perform more work than any brother who has occupied the position in 
recent years, inasmuch as he has been called upon to place upon the Division register the 
names and descriptive data of the thousand or more new members. This has taken a 
great many hours of extra work, but during all the time he has worked uncomplainingly. 
No brother can fully appreciate the work an Adjutant is called upon to perform until he 
has filled the position. 


QuarTERMASTER—Wilbur L. Litchfield has kept the accounts of the Division in 
such a manner as to defy all criticism. His training as a book-keeper, added to his 
genial dispositon and his close attention to business, has enabled him to intelligently 
grasp the work at headquarters, and I am willing to make the assertion that the Massachu- 
setts Division has never possessed a Quartermaster whose books have been kept so thorough- 
ly as those of the retiring Staff Officer to whom I allude. In saying this I do not disparage 
the work of any preceding Quartermaster. He, like Adjutant Leighton, has worked 
early and late at the Division Headquarters. Possessed of extraordinary zeal, and hav- 
ing a high regard for business-like methods, he retires from the office with great credit. 

To these two officers, Adjutant and Quartermaster, I féel deeply indebted, as they 
have had a potent part in whatever success this administration has achieved, and I trust in 
the years to come they will receive some adequate compensation at the hands of the 
brothers of this Division in the shape of Division honors. 
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Division Councit—Brothers George E. Hunt, W. Wallace Gardner and Hosmer 
F. Keeney.—I am under great obligation to the brothers making up this board. They 
have acquiesced in every idea advanced by me during the year and have seemed to 
have but one aim, and that the upbuilding of the Division. The meetings have been de- 
void of disputes and unanimity has prevailed in every undertaking. At the same time 
they have been most zealous in guarding the interests of the Division and in so steering 
its interests as to avoid the pitfalls that beset our course. In severing my official connec. 
tion with the members of the Council, I desire to express my profound appreciation of 
their able co-operation, their sagacious counsel and their unvariable kindness to me. 


My heart is filled with admiration for them i i 
; n personally and with gratitude for the loya| 
support which I have received at their hands. ‘ i or 


CHAPLAIN—Rev. Charles M. Crooks has shown himself a veritable tower of strength 
to the administration, and I feel that I made no mistake when I recognized the section of 
the state from which he was appointed. He has visited a large number of the Camps in 
the western part of the state, and great good has followed his every visit. It has been my 


rare good fortune to be with him on several of these occasions and to listen to his eloquent 
appeals in behalf of our organization. 


A ea eat R. Hathaway has been the official staff representative in 
aitentisne ae ens e state. The entire year has been free from any quarrels or 
feals we Tide tie oy le services of a Judge-Advocate, and I am sure Brother Hathaway 

Re ! ‘e have been indeed fortunate to escape these unpleasant and unprofit- 
able experiences. Hehas always shown a willingness to represent the Division whenever 


called upon, and I am glad that the opportunity presented itself for me to recognize the 
section of the commonwealth represented by him. 


yee Re I SSONED Srarr—Special Mustering Officer W. A. Hartshorn, Chief Aide 

sertoriaca te eu, and Sergeant-Major George E. Lovejoy.—I have alluded to the services 

eit re ‘rothers Hartshorn and Powell. Brother Lovejoy’s has been largely hon- 
y, but he has carefully looked after the interests of the Camps in his locality. 


fe terre CHER AND Past Division Commanpers.—I believe I 
Goeraianteheves ee ‘ommanders have been able to report, the active support and co- 
have frequentl Tae ee Past officer now residing within the jurisdiction of this Division. 
deeply touched Be ae on the occasion of official visits, and their kind words have 
Garentne (motion: have been ready at any and all times and at great personal in- 
again calling them a requested, and, while some of thenr have thanked me for once 
Rayeleousselied ana oe ae harness, I feel that the obligation is all on my side. They 
To the Aides de enced me in many ways and I am deeply grateful to them. 
officers of Camon, ns gain? on my staff,the various Committeemen of the year, and the 
ihanke ee aise je entire personnel of the Division, my cordial and hearty 
SAR TSE eecommeed, (16) that the Encampment acknowledge by formal resolution 
the military editors of the nent the many obligations which the Division is under to 
Clinton papers, ‘They hayarious Boston dailies, and the reporters of the Worcester and 
them at this time. ept our organization beore the public, and thanks are due 


- PX i z + 
year's AE I wish to thank them for the many kind allusions to this 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. 
In addition to the previous re 
No. 17—That the sum of $15 
‘ Commander. 

No. 18—That the salaries of the Adj 

: jjutant and Quart ny 
Re 19—That the per capita tax be fixed at 80 ae SE el ne Te 
Ra eras $25 be appropriated for the Andersonville Flag Fund, if needed. 

b ths tl 2 custom of holding a banquet during the Annual Division Encamp: 
nent be continued in 1905, and that the price of tickets be $1.25. 


‘commendations in this address, I submit the following: 
0 be appropriated for extra clerk hire for the Division 


j 
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FINANCES. 


The receipts of the Division for the year have been in excess of those of the previous 
administration, but the expenses have been correspondingly large. 

During the year there have been some unusual expenditures, aggregating more than 
$400, including $100 for the band for the Hooker Day Parade, $75 for a new typewriter, 
$50 for extra clerical assistance, $30 for “Boston” badges and buttons, at the National 
Encampment, $50 for prizes for Camps and members, and other incidentals, including a 
printing bill for general orders and other supplies contracted by last year’s administration 
which had to be met by this year’s treasury. 

The traveling expenses of the Division officers have been much heavier, as the ninety 
or more visits to Camps made by the Commander, and the innumerable visits made by 
Division and Staff officers, together with the expenses incident to the muster of sixteen 
Camps, have involved the expenditure of much money, but not without substantial 
results. 

One of the heaviest items has been the postage bill. A large percentage of this has 
come from the greater personal attention given to this feature of Division work, and I 
firmly believe that this has been the secret of the success attained. More than 10,000 
one and two-cent stamped envelopes have been used during the year, to say nothing of the 
purchase of several thousand stamps for the mailing of written and printed matter, 
merchandise, commissions, dispensations and the like. 

In addition to the cash on hand there are supplies inventoried at more than $60, and 
about $20 worth of railroad mileage. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


You reposed a great confidence in me when you elected me to the office of Command- 
er of this Division. I have worked faithfully to deserve that confidence. I have tried to 
carry out your wishes and keep the Division on the high plane it has a right to occupy, 
Every hour of my year’s administration 1 have ever had before me the advancement of the 
Sons of Veterans. Ihave great faith in it and those constituting its membership. If 1 
have done anything to merit your commendation, I beg of you to regard such success or 
achievement in the same light that I have performed this service of love, and not con- 
sider that it has been to advance my own selfish interests or ambitions, but rather for the 
advancement of the cause of the organization we all represent. 

In laying down my badge of authority, I do so with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret. Having held the position of Division Commander, the highest gift within the 
power of my beloved brothers, I am content to retire, notwithstanding the fact that there 
are many things along practical lines that I would like to undertake. I have been ex- 
tremely proud of this Division and proud of my honorable office, but 1am somewhat tired 
of the responsibilities. ‘The last year has been a drain on my physical strength, and J am 
confident I could not endure the pace another year. I crave your kind indulgence for my 
successors. If they do not answer in person all the demands made of them, do not attrib- 
ute the fact to a lack of desire to accept them, but rather because of their inability to re- 
spond without positive injury to their health. 

We ought not lead a life of ignoble ease as an organization any more than we should 
as individuals. 1f the men of the Grand Army had believed in 1861 that peace without 
honor was more to be desired than war, ‘and had acted up to their belief,’ hundreds of 
thousands of noble lives would have been spared and millions of dollars would have been 
saved. 

As the President of the United States so aptly says: ‘Thank God for the iron in the 
blood of our fathers, the men who upheld the wisdom of Lincoln and bore sword or rifle 
in the armies of Grant! Let us, the children of the men who proved themselves equal to 
the mighty days—let us, the children of the men who carried the great Civil war toa 
triumphant conclusion, praise the God of our fathers that the ignoble counsels of peace 
were rejected, that the suffering and loss, the blackness of sorrow and despair, were un- 
flinchingly faced and the years of strife endured; for in the end the slave was freed, the 
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union restored and the mighty American Republic placed once more as a helmeted queen 
among nations.”’ 


“We of this generation do not have to face a task such as that our fathers faced, but 
we have our tasks, and woe to us if we fail to perform them.” 


The lazy member, the member who has no interest in the order, the timid member 
and the member who puts self above the order, shrinks from seeing the organization 
undertake any new duties. 


But I believe the progress of an order can alone prevent degeneration. There must 
be new life and purpose or there will be weakness and decay. There must be a broaden- 
ing of thought as well as broadening of action. 


In our present situation duty and duty alone should prescribe the boundaries of our 
responsibility and the scope of our undertakings, Pursuing duty may not always be 
reached by smooth paths and some other course may look easier and more attractive, but 
parulng ad for ce sake is always sure and safe and honorable. Orders may be 

‘ormed by the joining of hands, but the measure of thei! itali 
Sais Se ir strength and vitality, like that of 


May each of us so conduct ourselves as member i izati at we 
fc ff thi it we may be 
‘ arate one rs of this organization that v y 


L live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 

For the heaven that bends above me 

And the good that I can do. 

For the wrongs that need resistance, 

ae the cates that lacks assistance, 
uture in the dista 

And the good that I can do. 


Respectfully submitted in F. C. & L., 


ORRA L. STONE, Division Commander. 


Report of Senior=Vice Division Commander 
GEORGE M. TUCKER 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS Division SONS OF VETERANS, U.S. A. 


Office of Senior-Vice Division Commander. 
MEDFORD. Mass., January 14, 1904. 


ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, 
Adjutant Mass. Div. S. of V. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have the honor of submitting the following as my report as Senior-Vice 
Division Commander for the term ending February to, 1904. 

The duties that have devolved upon me, and that have been assigned me by 

the Division Commander, have been carried out to the best of my ability, and I 
am pleased to be able to state that I have been able to grant all requests of the 
Division Commander. 
The year started with many campfires, anniversaries, and other like gath- 
erings in my section, most of which I was able to attend. I had the pleasure of 
attending four open meetings, the object of which was to try to organize new 
camps. Three of these resulted in new camps. and I assisted in mustering two 
of them, as did also the members of my Camp (No. 54). 

I attended sixteen of the fall open meetings planned by the Division Com: 
mander, and was greatly pleased at the enthusiasm manifested at these gather- 
ings. Most of these meetings resulted in adding new members to our order, 
and where this was not the case some good resulted therefrom, as the interest 
of the local Posts and the allied organizations in our order was greatly 
increased. I have been received with courtesy at all times, and this, with the 
fratérnal feeling which I found at all places visited, made my duties easier. 

I believe that we cannot appreciate enough the interest shown in our order 
by the G. A. R., and the time willingly given by many of the comrades in assist- 
ing us to build up our organization in this state. 

My relations with the official family haveat all times been pleasant, and the 
acquaintances made and renewed with them, and among the membership in 
general, will always be valued among my best. I extend my thanks to the 
Division Commander for his fairness at all times in assigning duties tome. It 
can truly be said that at no time has he asked certain duties of anyone but that 
he was willing to do twice as much himself. 

After my experience during the year in assisting Camps to add to their 
membership, I am convinced that the personal efforts of the members counts 
for the most. If every camp would start the year witha list of suitable eligibles 
and make it a point to have them all invited in person by proper members of 
the Camp, it would result in more gain than by any other course I know of. 
This I know to be the experience of my own Camp (No. s4). We held three 
meetings for eligibles during the year, the last one, held Nov. 30, being one of 
the best held during our fall campaign, as far as the list of talent is concerned, 
and we had, like the majority of Camps, only a small per cent of the eligibles 
invited, present. But a committee which made a personal canvas among the 
eligibles showed great results, namely, twenty mustered, four reinstated, in the 
month of December, and six applications to lay over for the new year, I state 
this experience, thinking that it might help some of the Camps. 
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! Of the aide system I cannot speak too highly, as it certainly relieves the 
Division officers of much unnecessary work, and to the aides in my section, 
known as the Boston District, I extend my thanks for the manner in which they 
have assisted me, and for the courtesies extended to me by them. 

While I regret in a way that Iam soon to lay down my duties as a Div 
officer, I wish toextend my heartfelt thanks for the honor that they conferred 
upon me one year ago. 


Respectfully submitted in F.C. & L, 


G. M. TUCKER, 
Senior-Vice Division Commander, 


Report of Junior-Vice Division Commander 
: FRANCIS H. BROCK 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A. 
Office of Junior-Vice Division Commander, 396 Unity Ave. 


ATHOL, Mass., January rath, 1904. 
ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, 
Adjutant Mass. Division Sons of Veterans, U.S A. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


vai Thave the honor of submitting 
ivision Commander for the year ending Feb. Toth, 1904. 


Tha y 
have during the year made sixteen official visits and travelled over a 


thousand miles in the i 
e intere: e 
twelve public meetings, st of the order. I have been one of the speakers at 


Owing to sickness ani 
three invitations which 
In regard to my 
Labor Day, 
was greatly 


Fair, Labor Day and the following day, 


the report of my work as Junior-Vice 


My Camp at that time 
s a lunch tent at the Athol 
. hoping to make enough to pay the debt. 
I felt it to be my duty to remain with the 
aan we were successful in our undertaking. 
y object to especially look after the interests 
f the Division. 
at the beginni a small membership, and i i 
ginning of the year was uae low. On Peete Inthe oe 
est has been revived and enthusi re Division Officers and Division Aids, inter- 
section has added recruiter easm aroused and nearly every Camp in this 
O its pecrberehlp and been strengthened in various 
more than doubled their membership and are nee ey een revived and have 
dition. Pp and are now in excellent working con 


acy aus ares! gains, and three new Camps have been mustered. 
1 toth, I had the pleasure of attending the reception given to 


Division Commander Stone at Clinton by Camp 19. March goth and aist the 


Division Commander 
and mysel isi 
Bate: yselfmadea visit to the north-western part of the 
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We attended the tenth anniversary of Camp 107. of Greenfield, where seven 
Camps were represented, and the following night we attended a camp-fire of 
Camp No. 0, of North Adams, and met a large number of the brothers of the 
Camp at Adams and the ones at Williamstown and Pittsfield. Since then I have 
made many other visits. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the public meetings which haye been 
held in all parts of the Division. It has made much hard work for the Division 
Officers, but we feel repaid for all the effort put forth when we think of the 
great number of recruits added to our ranks. 

No small part of this result was achieved by the great assistance rendered 
by the Comrades of the G. A. R., who gaye their time and talent to this work. 

I feel that we owe them our most hearty thanks for having given us such 
valuable assistance at our public meetings. I hope that the Camps will con- 
tinue to hold public meetings during the coming year, and that the interest that 
has been aroused may continue, so that we may always maintain our position 
as the foremost Division of our Order. 

I hope that an effort will be made to have our Constitution, Rules and 
Regulations and our Ritual correspond in every important detail. There is so 
much at’present in the two that is at variance that a great deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding has resulted. 

I think the annual changing of the Constitution and Laws of the Order at 
the sessions of the Commandery-in-Chief has been very detrimental to the 
“rowth of the Order. We hardly get used to the changes before that is done 
away with and some new changes made. Let this thing cease. There can be 
no true growth of our Order until there is a firm, stable foundation to build 
upon. 

‘To the Commander, Orra L. Stone, and the other Division Officers and the 
many Camp Officers that I have met in various ways during the past year, I 
wish to express my thanks for their kindness and courtesy shown me at 
the many meetings which I have had the honor and pleasure of attending. 

I would especially thank the Brothers of Camp 99, of Shelburne Falls, for 
their great kindness shown me at the time of their public meeting. 

In concluding, I desire to thank all who worked so earnestly to confer upon 
me the honor of this position. 

At the time of my election it was claimed that it would be beneficial to this 
section of the state to have a Division Officer. I hope the results prove the 
justice of that claim. I think it would be for the good of the Order to have one 
Division Officer from the western part of the state each year. I have tried to 
do what I could to build up the Order and inculcate the principles and objects 
of the Sons of Veterans, always bearing in mind that we are not organized for 
mutual benefit alone, but that our great object is to care for the living, and keep 
green the memory of the fallen defenders of our National Flag from ‘6r to ‘6s. 


Respectfully submitted in F. C. & L., 


FRANCIS H. BROCK, 
Junior Vice Division Commander. 
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Report of Division Adjutant 
ALBERT E, LEIGHTON 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A. 


Office of Di 


ion Adjutant, 
CLINTON, MAss. 


‘eb. To, 1004. 
Orra L. STONE, 


Commander Massachusetts Division S. of V.. U.S. A. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


mali In accordance with the requirements of the Constitution, Rules and 
egu a tions of our Order, I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the business transactions of the Adjutant'’s office during the past year. 
The reports of the several Division Officers are herewith transmitted. 
When installed into this office one year ago at Lowell, Ihad but a small idea 
of the amount of work entailed in this office, and with the untiring effort of you, 
sir, fe build up the Division, it has added still more and made the year an ex- 
Se ae ee pnd sage on an average of from two to three hours each 
oa A ork in shape, and for that reason I am obliged to endorse and 
‘ommend that part of the report of my Predecessor in office of last year in 


regard to permanent headquarters. This is an important point, and with a 


person who is familiar with the work of the headquarters, with the order grow- 
ing and bound to grow, it would b 


: K € a move in the right direction, which, I trus 
will be embodied fully in your report. * 


There has been an extra amount of communic: 
extra amount of energy 


Cte a ations this year, owing to the 
bs i but forth, and it has been our aim to answer the same 
im y, s, . iS be 
pameantely, poithat the Camps might not be delayed in their work by our negli- 
aRSnu ane: have been many complaints received at these headquarters 
TeSlist ark ers not receiving THE BANNER, but it has been our aim to change 
SAceaeale n quarter by adding the new members and dropping the suspended 
a ‘orwarding the same to the editor, so we do not feel responsible in any 
eeeee for the brothers not receiving same. 
all member claim to be perfect in every detail, but have endeavored to us 
Paratha e Division with due consideration and conduct the headaua 
Rey uecare and in a business-like manner, 
mmetaaone tenee a great deal of trouble with the Commanders and Quarte 
areaieaat aan, Pe ore use what Per Capita Tax is due on members mu 
important eee ae 1. They should familiarize themselves thoroughly with th 
office and an arta it causes an unusual amount of unnecessary work at this 
where such alderencentne of communications to make the matter clear, but 
ea : es have existed, upon expla i » Quartermasters 
have remitted without uiten oan is xplanation the Q 


The consolidated report for the year ending 


Dec. 31, 1903, is as follows: 


Camps. Membe 
faut 1903 1902 
Number in good Standing as per Adjutant’s 
report Dec, 31, 1902 a - S = 110 3268 
By Muster - - - 3 BGAN 
BYciranstet ume ee Ne) he aie FeO f ee 5 
ByReinstatement - - . | * A 300 256 
Total - - : e 5 = 128 1576 752 
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LOSSES 
Camps. Members. 

1903 I902 

By Disbandment - 2 = = G e 3 16 47 
By Death - = = = - = F 32 15 
By Honorable Discharge = : = = 62 55 
By Transfer 5 = . = = S 52 28 
By Suspension or dropped - = = e 4 374 607 
Total - > = s = = 121 536 752 

By Number in Good Standing Dec. 31, 1903 3 121 4308 3268 


CAMPS LOST BY SUSPENSION AND DISBANDMENT. 


Camp No. 93, Avon, disbanded Feb. 1, 1903. 

Camp No. 125, Sterling, disbanded April 11, 1903. 
Camp No. 126, Whitinsville, suspended Sept. 30, 1903. 
Camp 109, Needham, disbanded Dec. 20, 1903. 

Camp No. 76. Westboro, suspended Jan. 30, 1904. 
Camp No. 77, Easthampton, suspended Jan. 30, 1904. 
Camp No. 123, East Douglas, suspended Jan. 30, 1004 


CAMPS GAINED BY MUSTER. 


March 23—Leonard S. Whittier Camp No. 51, Stoneham, 30 members, by 
Division Councilman Geo E. Hunt. 

March 30o—Malcolm Ammidown Camp No. 55, Southbridge, 26 members, by Div. 
Aid A. R. McAdam. > 

April 1o—Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson Camp No. 56, Cambridge. 45 
members, by Past Division Councilman Frank L. Kirchgassner. 

May 4—Edwin J. Horton Camp No. s8, Attleboro, 27 members. by Division 
Councilman Geo. E. Hunt. 

May 13—Morton E, Converse Camp No. 68, Winchendon, 20 members. by 
Division Aid Geo. E. Boynton. 

May 18—Col. Oliver W. Peabody Camp No. 74, Milton, 22 members, by Div, 
Councilman Geo. E. Hunt. 

May 19—Col. Fletcher Webster Camp No. 61, Sharon, 22 members, by Div. 
Councilman Geo. E. Hunt. 

May 20—E. P. Morton Camp No 8s, Webster, 21 members, by Division Aid 
A. R. McAdam. 

May _26—Albert W. Burton Camp No. 83 Plainville, 33 members, by Division 
Councilman Geo. E. Hunt. 

June 1s—William McKinley Camp No. 92, East Bridgewater. 24 members, by 
Division Councilman Geo. E. Hunt. 

June 20—Henry C. Holbrook Camp No. 86, Barre, 25 members, by Past Senio1- 
Vice Commander Jos. H. Young. 

June  30—Gen. Hartsuff Camp No. 50, Rockland, 33 members, by Division 
Councilman Geo, E. Hunt. 

July 8—Robert Spavin Camp No. 95, Revere, 20 members, by Division Aid 
Frank E. Howard, 

Aug. 13—Chas. H. Bond Camp No. 104, Saugus, 30 members, by Past Division 
Commander Orange H. Cook. ‘ 


Oct. 2—Col, D. D. Wiley Camp No. 102, Sudbury, 18 members, by Division 
Aid Alvin O. Fairbanks. 


ivi i i ch 
The appended Table gives the net gain or loss of each Camp during ea Mar. Rane, Sept Ded 
quarter of the year, and the total net gain or loss for the year: Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | 3 
= = Zu 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. ale) «el =) wl =] #/4s|/43 
Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | 3 Camp No. and Location al cal, Bl esi) Sa lase| ae g5| =8 . 
Ze GO} Al] Oo] A] oO] Al oO} Also] ok 
GampiNovand Locat S| 2] 2| 2] | 2 Pate 3] 3] 3] S| 3] 3] 3] ste I= 
‘amp No. and Location 3| S| s| 6] 3 é rd is s 
6] 3] oO] A] Oo] Al] oO] Also Z|2| 21 2| 24) 4) 2/4 
ssl ce | este) se | as | a | ae |] fe 
Oe at Tar | S| a ee a 67. Abington -.. 2] o) 76) sop “x | Soil %d'| Borst] vo 
Z| 4) 4) 4 5) eS ae lis 68. Winchendon —| —]*20] of of of of of *2] o 
leas fe 69. Pembroke 2 o| *2 ° oO ° ° oO Pyles 
lL ° 7 9 ° 2 ° 2 4 2 ° 70. ton.-.-- ° 1 ° ° o ° ° I ° 2 
BE Zin iol) i3s|) ao. I ° ° 3 Si) 71. Northboro. IT] Oy) OV} oOylbe Of 9: [ut Ol) BO] gxor] FO) 
3. o} 2] 4] o o| 4 2 o of © 72. Shrewsbury - OPT Ol Con Ot tal) 6 s0ul! Ou woul 
4 0 o re oO o o 3 ° 4 ° 73. North Brookfield - ° ° oO 0 oO 0 o ° o ° 
S o} o| pl] o| of o o o zi] 0 74. Milton z —| —|*22] of of of of of™2} 0 
6. Beverly o o} 15 o 1 o}| 19 o} 35 oO 75. Dedham ° oO 4 ° ° ° 2 oO 6 ° 
7. Wareham .. of of 4| o| x] of 3] of 8] o 76. Westboro ..--.-- o} o] of of of of ff 
8. Salem 7 ° 1 ° o ° ° o 8 0 37. Easthampton - ° ° ° I o o| tt 
9. North Adams - O}}) GO|, sali! ion) 3s o ° 1 8/0 78. Lowell.. CO) feel [ue } o} of of of of} 3] o 
10. Millers Falls - iN O00], S|’ o.| “0 2 o o 3 79. Melrose. T{ oO} of 2] of of 1 Oo} of o 
ut. Whitman. 4 o| 18 ° I oO} 13 0} 36 o 80. Malden ....-...-- I oO 2 ° ° I 4 0 6 ° 
iz. Hingham. 5 o o o ° 6 ° t ° 2 81. Chelsea... ° 5 x ° ° 2 ° o ° 6 
13. Stoughton CHES ese Olaie). O| Oo} oO. 2 83. Plainville. =) c= [9334]! Tore fj] Lol] easilt Lol ara Fito. 
14. 1 o 1 o 2 ° 4 o; 8 0 84. ° o 2 ° ° o oO 1 1 ° 
15. ° ° ° ti ° o 2 o o 2 85. —| *2r ° 2 Cy Mee o | *25, oO 
16. ° 1 1 o| o] o ° o} of] o 86. —| —|*25}] of 1 Ce 2 Ie sl | S23] 
17. 4 o o} 15 " ° 5 o} 5 o 87. ly 4 o} Io ° ° I ° 3} Io ° 
18, B o 1 o ° o} 2 oO} 16 o 88. Scituate o| o d ° ° ° I ° 5 ° 
10. 5 oO} 37 Oo; 4 o 6 oO} 32 ° 80. Brighton 4| (0| Oi, 0:1, 00 XelumO: Grol mou vO! 
20, ° o} 10 ° ° ° ° o| 10 o 90. Fall River ry rd ° “ha obey ° ° o 3 o 
21. ° | ° o}-o0 ° o o o 3 or. Ware ...-- Bees ° ° ° ° ° ry ° I ° I 
22. 4 ° r o o ° ° 1 5 I 92. East Bridgewater eae ° ° ° oO o | *24 ° 
23. ° 1 1 o o|.o ° ° ° ° 93. o | T16 
24. o o 1 o Mi o 1 ° 3 o O48. 5 0} Io ° C) 2 4 oO} 7 ° 
25. Worcester - 1 c) 4 o 2 ° 5 o} 12 ° os. —| —|] —| —|*0 ° ° o | *20 ° 
26, Taunton.. o| of of of of o 1 ° 1 ° 0b. Ot 00. ka | (PFO. A atOn| tay ee 'O:) 9 ROY Bot 10) 
27. Mansfield x ° 3 ° ° I 4 ° 7 o 97. o] o ° o} 1 ° 2 o} 13 ° 
28. Fitchburg 9 o 7 o 5 o}| 12 o} 33 o 98. on . oO ° 2 ° oO ° I ° 3 ° 
29. Watertown. ON Pex 8 MO Tile o} ot o}| 9] o 99. Shelburne Falls- tas] of of 4] of of} 4] ofllo} o 
30. Dorchester 1 o}| 10] o}| 2] o 3 o| 16 0 too. Walpole..-- o} 1 COC] PO Oy Oe 
31. Newton. *2h)050) 13] -0] ‘Oo, of 3] of} 32] 0 1o1. Westminster T] 0} of so] of} of} 3) oO} pa] 0 
32. South Braintree GHP Tey had fe © vi o| o ° oO 0 1oz. Sudbury... —}| -—| -—| —| —}] —] 8] of 8] o 
33. Plainfield. Weel lead Mae 1 o| 2 I o o 2 103. Marshfield ... o} of] o 1 OP ESO. Oe] ZO lea 
34. Wakefield.... G I ° i o o ° o o 8 ° 104. Saugus... —| —]) —| —} *30 ° ° 0 | *30 ° 
35. New Bedford Oi |e 7H RENO A Tile Oslnnd |) 40} 18) 30 105. Belchertown - CHO RCH Cy CUNEO PN PGi) ie 
36. East Weymouth ° 0 5 ° o o o T 4 ° 106. Charlestown...-.- 2 ° I o I o 4 ° 8 ° 
37. ardner.... T o 9 o m o| 13 o| 24 ° 107. Greenfield o o} 23 Cc) 4 ° 7 oO} 34 ° 
° ° o o 5 o I ° 6 o 108. Pittsfield ° 3 I o 2 ° ° ° 0 0 
o| 13 4 ° 4 o o o ° 5 1 ° oO 1 ° x] Sie o | 811 
1 ° ° ° ° I ° ° ° ° Olea ° I oN NRi0',}) to 4 o 7 
° 4 4 ° 2 ° 2 ° 4 ° ° I ° I ) 4 ° 3 oO 9 
o 3 ° ° o ° ° ° ° 3 ° ° 1 ° ° ° 1 oO o Cy 
° ° ° o ° ° ° ° o ° ° m4 7 ° o ° I r) 5 o 
o o ° 3 2 o o I o 2 I ° 5 o 2 o ° ° 8 ° 
o 2 i ° ° o u o oO o o o °o ° oO oO I oO 1 o 
° I 3 ° o ° 2 ° 4 ° ° 3 ry ° ° Boal aint) 
° C) I o ° o Cy) 6 ° 5 tro ° 2 ° ° oO} 34 0 |**36 ° 
mpton - CMON MON aeaiiie Oil) fO.]) <0,), (614 \G o} of} of tir o} tr 
Kk. o Oiled Auteeo) |'o501| 70 |, 40 1 ° 1 CO) RTS! fT NH PEG ee 
Rockland. 5 ||) 433 o}| of] o 4 0 | %37 o 2 of ea | Nt a1) ort 21/7 0") 20) | or 
51. Stoneham .. a) = o r ° ° t | *30 o 3 o} 23 ° ° ° 2 o| 28 oO 
§2. Leominster. ° ° ° 1 ° I oO} 2 o ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 0 0 o 
53. o o ° 1 o 1 o 2 o ° o 4 ° 3 o 2 ° 9 o 
54. o ° ° ° 9} 24 oO} 117 o ° 5 ° ° ° ° I oO o 4 
55. 24 ° ° ° ° ° o | *26 0 1 ° ° ° 2 ° T ° ° ° 
: 3 S|) e 3 ° ° o | *48 o ° ° o ° o ° 3 o 3 o 
57. oO o 2 o 3 o ° 1 1 oO 1 oO ° oO 5 oO 7 o 
58. Attlebor ae —|-— o} 2] o} of o| *36] o of oO} of 6] of of 7] of w/o 
59. South Framingham. o| 6 ° 1 o| o 5 5 ° 1 ol 4 ol of ol ol _o! 1 0. 
60. olyoke 4 o ° oO 1 9 oO} omg ° 
61. Sharon -|-— ° I ° ° 3 | *20 ° * NewCamp. | t Camp disbanded June quarter. Camp reinstated from 
62, Everett . o o ° 1 o o 3 ° 1 suspended March quarter. _ |] Figures rahe first quarter nepresent the number 
63. Holliston - o}| o o| o| o ° ° ° ° reinstated and not actual net gain. § Camp disbanded December quarter. 
64. Spencer ° ° ° ° ° o 6 9 6 Camp disbanded March quarter. | * Figures ‘to’ first quarter represent 
6s. Athol.- iS) no 4 ° ‘Si ok o 7 ° the number reinstated and not actual net gain. ™* Camp suspended Septem- 
66. Woburn ° I o o o o 3 ° 3 ber quarter. tt Camps suspended December quarter, 
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The old Camps making the greatest gains of the year are: 


(1) Camp it, Whitman ... 6) Camp 130, New Bedford 
(1) Camp 124, Baldwinsville (7) Camp 37, Gardner.. 
(2) Camp 7, Beverly -. (8) Camp 52, Leominster 
(3) Camp 107, Greenfield . (9) Camp 129, Haverhill 
(3) Camp 28, Fitchburg. (to) Camp 54, Medford - 
(5) Camp 19, Clinton (to) Camp 94. Marlboro 


As I retire from the office which I assumed one year ago, I wish to express 
my appreciation and thanks for the many courtesies which I have received 
from you and the brothers of the Division. 

Especially do I wish to make mention of the many ways in which Quarter- 
master Wilbur L. Litchfield has been of assistance to me in the year just clos- 
ing. Being out of town at different intervals during the year and at times under 
the physician's care, he untiringly carried on my work, and I doubt if two broth- 
ers ever held the position of Quartermaster ,and Adjutant where the good- 
will and brotherly love existed any more stronger than between us. And to you, 
Commander Stone, I cannot say too much in praise for the energy and effort 
you have put forth the past year for the uplifting of the Order and for the kind- 
ness you have shown meatall times. It has been a year of hard work, and yet 
itis with regret that Iam about to lay down the work and our relations, which 
have been the pleasantest at all times, are to cease. It has beena year that I 
will always remember as one of the happiest of my life. 

With the kindliest of feeling for you and the Division in the future, I beg 
to remain, 


Fraternally yours, 


ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, Adjutant. 


Report of Division Quartermaster 
WILBUR L. LITCHFIELD. 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A. 


Office of Division Quartermaster. 


. CLinTon, MAss-, February 9, 1904. 
To ALBERT E. Letcuton, Adjutant, 


Mass. Division. Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I hav 


e the honor to herewitt i y f the financial 
transactions of the th submit my report o 


Division for the year ending February 9, 1904: 


RECEIPT: 


Balance last annual report...... 

Received from Per Capita Tax 
Supplies ... 
Charter Fees see 
Contributions for Memorial University 
Field-day, September 7, 1903...... 
Contributions Encampment Fund. 
Miscellaneous.....1......... o 


$575 66 


$5, 408 14 


Total receipts . 
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EXPENDITURES. 


ChATEET FECS.....,00cneoeen ds sdelsnenbadeaneeeabey spebattets= =e se $75 00 
Division Council....-..--- 
Division Encampment (21st): 
Reports ---+ 
Stenographer. 
National Encampment: 
Expenses of Delegates -----++-++eeeeeeeereeeeer tees ees 120 00 
Division Commander and Headquarters 
1904 Encampment Buttons -------- 
Hooker Parade -.+-.-++++++ Sepnanreyet 
Office Expenses: 


Adjutant's salary -.- 100 00 
Quartermaster's salary - 100 00 
Clerk hire and stenographer 150 00 
Postage and express 288 34 
Chief Aid expenses - 38 65 
Estimate Twenty-second Convention + 125 00 


Insurance and bonds 
Printing- 
Rent- 
Typewriter 


75 00 


Miscellaneous. 2 
Memorial University--------+- oo 17 00 
Per Capita Tax, including Banner- 1,608 07 
Supplies -- cee 660 60 
Traveling expenses of all officers 535 47 
Per Capita overpaid by Camps 5 40 
Open meetings---+++++++++++++ 22 68 


Total expenditure.-.----.+-+eeeeeeeeee Opsusepad a 4,877 88 
Balance seeterereeees $530 26 
Amouut of supplies on hand February 20, 1903. $61 00 
Amount of supplies on hand February 9, 1904-+ $50 75 
Decrease $10 25 
Expended by Camps for relief during year-------.- settee eres ener ee eee eaee $1,177 84 


The balance, cash on hand, includes $100.00 appropriated at the Twentieth 
Division Encampment toward a permanent Headquarters Fund, which amount 
is held to the order of the Dormitory Commission. 


I recommend (1) that all money on deposit be drawn only by the signature of 
the Division Commander and Quartermaster. This, I think will be one step 
toward the right, and it should be so in our constitution. 

I recommend (2) that recommendation No.1 in my report be presented at 
the next National Encampment by our delegates, the same to apply only to 
Divisions. and to take effect immediately on its passage. 


Respectfully submitted 


WILBUR L, LITCHFIELD, Quartermaster. 
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Report of Division Chaplain 
CHARLES M. CROOKS. 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS Division SONS OF VETERANS. U.S. A. 


Office of Division Chaplain, 


SAUNDERSVILLE, MAss., January 14. 1904. 
ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, ‘ 
Adjutant Mass. Div. Sons of Veterans, U.S. A. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have the honor to submit herewith my report as Chaplain of the 
achusefts Division Sons of Veterans for the year ending Feb. to, 1904. 
The year has been a pleasant one for the Division Chaplain because every- 
where there have been work and enthusiasm. Beginning with the local; Camp 
in Colrain, and passing from there to Shelburne Falls, Greenfield, Northfield, 
Northampton, Holyoke and other places with which I am personally a 
quainted, I found everywhere a spirit of loyalty and energy. The Order has 
sone forward wonderfully in the year. I have been pleased with the menT 
have met—no longer boys—but men whose characters are formed and who are 
likely to stand firm for what they think is good and true. The principles of the 
Order, of not forgetting the past or the men who made the past, are firmly im- 
bedded in many minds and hearts. The Order has not failed in its purpose. 
And the disposition to enlarge the membership caught like an infection and 
spread everywhere, in some places with marvelous results. We owe a vast 


deal to Commander-in-Chief Martin and Commander Stone for their inspiring 
leadership. 


Ma 


f Memorial Day was well observed by the Camps. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 


Number of Camps reporting = z 


N . a = - 7 119 
umber of Brothers belonging to Camp: - - = 2 - > 3714 
Number of Brothers in line Memorial Day - - = - - - 2709 
Number of Brothers armed and in line - - - - = EY/ 
Number of Brothers uniformed and inline - - - - ¢ > 2272 
Number of firing squads furnished : : S : - 7 om 
Number of addresses delivered by S. of V. - - - : : 7 3 
Number of Brothers attending services Memorial Sunday i 7 See 
Nitaben of Camps observing Union Defenders’ Day : : cae 
Number of deaths in Camps in last twelve months - = = - 18 

Yumber of funerals attended by Camps in body—G. A. R - : - 33 
Number of funerals attended by Camps inbody-S.ofV.- > 
Number of burials conducted by Camps—G. AR. : ; aes 
Number of burials conducted by Camps-SofV.- '. - -  - 3 
Number of Camps using Memorial ServiceA : - + pane! 
Number of Camps using Memorial Service B : 5 é 5 =i gra 
Number of Camps not reporting - . 3 " : 2 - ° 
BeuicenuonCampairaporring imi manent tc | 2! SY Nie 


The suggestion to invite sons not members of the Order was adopted by 


many Camps. The earliest reports to reach me were from Camp 13. Stoughton 
and Camp 32, South Braintree. Camp 13 had a neatly printed program and 
evidently but in the whole day, as did also Camp 50 of South Framingham. 
Probably this was true of other Camps also which made no report of the fact. 
Only one Camp, 21 of Lawrence, reported that they did not turn outatall, T 
trust they have gained courage since then. 


t 
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One thing that has been steadily on the mind of the Division Chaplain all 
the year is that the brothers should be loyal not only to the Grand Army and 
to our own Order, but to our country, without which both our Orders would 
lose their purpose. The times. in which we live need men who loye their 
country more than they do money or ease or business success, and who are 
ready to show that love by deeds now rather than put it off till some hour of 
public distress. No country can continue to prosper which bears public 
iniquity with indifference, nor can any country live on the great deeds of the 
past. The call is loud to every man to bear his share of interest in the public 
affairs of the present and his share of public burdens as well. Membership in 
a patriotic order should be the pledge and guarantee that a man will be in- 
formed on public matters, and always at the polls or other place of duty to bear 
his part in the life of the community, state or nation. Unless we do these 
things, we shall be very unworthy sons of our fathers. 

h to thank Commander Stone for his constant support and the many 
in the division for manifold courtesies. 


Respectfully submitted in F.C. & L., 


CHARLES M. CROOKS, 
Division Chaplain. 


Report of Special Mustering Officer 
W. ADDISON HARTSHORN. 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A. 


Office of Special Mustering Officer, 
BERLIN, Mass., January 12, 1904. 
ALBERT E, LEIGHTON, Adjutant. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I herewith submit the following as my report as Special Mustering 
Officer of the Massachusetts Division. 

Owing to a change of business shortly after my appointment as Mustering 
Officer on the Commander's staff, I have been unable to devote the time that 
should be given to this line of work, and had it not been for the loyalty and 
energetic labor of many of the Brothers of the Division and the much appre- 
ciated assistance rendered by the Comrades of the Grand Army, I fear I should 
not be able to make much of a report, but as it is,ithe Division has made an ex- 
cellent showing. Following the plan made by my predecessor, letters were 
written to the Commander of every Post that had no Camp connected with 
and I received encouraging replies from nearly all. In a few cases the Com- 
manders thought it useless to endeavor to form a Camp owing to the small 
number of eligibles in their town. In every place where we have succeeded in 
mustering a Camp great credit should be given the Comrades for the manner 
in which they assisted us. 


‘The following Camps have been mustered during the year: 
Leonard S, Whittier Camp No. s1, of Stoneham, mustered Monday, March 
23rd, by Division Councilman Geo. E. Hunt of Boston, with 30 charter members. 


Malcolm Ammidown Camp No. 55, of Southbridge, mustered Monday, Mar 
30, by Division Aide A. R. McAdam of Worcester, with 26 Charter members. 
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Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson Camp No. s6, of Cambridge, mustered 


Friday, April 10, by Division Aid Frank L. Kirchgassner of Roxbury, with 45 
charter members. 


Edwin J. Horton Camp No. s8, of Attleboro, mustered Monday, May 4th, by 


Councilman Hunt, assisted by Camp 57, of North Attleboro, with 27 charter 
members. 


+ Morton &- Gonyerse Camp No. 68, of Winchendon, mustered Wednesday, 
) ay ie y Division Aide Geo. S. Boynton of Leominster, assisted by Past 
Ju ge-Advocate Alvah H. Levy of Fitchburg and officers and members of 
Camp 37, of Gardner, with 29 charter members. 


Col. Oliver W. Peabody Camp No. 74, of Milton, mustered Tuesday. May 


18th, by Councilman Hunt, assisted by 
1 “i offi 
Medford, with 22 charter members. : pe pein ness OF AMD 38 


Col. Fletcher Webster Camp No. 61, Sharon, mustered Wednesday, May 


19, by Councilman Hunt, assisted by C: 
2 a al 5 i 2 e 
members. y mp 27. of Mansfield. with 22 charter 


E. P. Morton Camp No. 8s, Webster, mustered May 20th, by Division Aide 


A. R. McAdam of W f j 
ter members. orcester, assisted by Camp 25, of Worcester, with 21 char- 


Albert W. Burton Camp No. 83. of Plainville. mustered May 26th, by Coun- 


cilman Hunt, assisted by Camps 2 
charter members, Ps 57, Attleboro, and 58, North Attleboro, with 33 


William McKinley Camp No. 92, of East Bridgewater, mustered June tsth, 


by Councilman Hunt, assist 
ul . assisted by Camp 11, i yi ing- 
ton, with 24 charter members. Mink Ce 


Henry 5 

coven HS Camp No. 86. of Barre, mustered June 20th, by Past 

Powell of Cling ammander Joseph H. Young, assisted by Chief Aid Jacob W. 
of Clinton, and myself, with 25 charter members. 


Gen. Hartsuff Cam 
p No. 50, of Rockland, mustered Ju th, by Council- 
man Geo. E. Hunt, with 33 charter members, eine 
Robert Spavin Cam 


MEN Howard assisiea D No. 95, of Revere, mustered July 8th, by Division Aid. 


Giesitnitan by members of Camp 08, with 20 charter members. 
Commander CoA 104, Saugus, mustered Aug. 13th, by Past Division 
79, with 30 charter members! ea oly nclLandimembers of Campsitand 
D.D. Wi a 
iley Camp No. 102, of Sudbury, mustered Oct. 22nd, by Camp Com- 


mander A. O. Fairba: . 
Sharterimeceest nks and Brothers of Camp 59, South Framingham, with 18 


Several othe: 
+ Camps are under way but could not be mustered this year. 


I would recom i 
some brother be HHaaniaieee aa Bee Ree eee ins niopecuiea 
esiGcale Hae os renee usiness will not interfere with his putting a 
I wish to thank the Division Co 
by the appointment as Musterin 
to make the duties of my office 


mmander for the honor conferred upon me 


i Officer, also all the Brothers who have helped 
a success. 


Respectfully submitted in F.C. & L, 


W. A. HARTSHORN. 
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Report of Chief Aid 
JACOB W. POWELL. 


CuinTon, Mass., Feb. 1, 1904. 
ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, Adjutant, 
Massachusetts Division Sons of Veterans, U.S. A. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

‘The following report is respectfully submitted to show the work done by 
Division Aids during the year which will end with the Annual Encampment at 
Boston, February 9 and to, 1904. 

PLANS.—The plans outlined by the Division Commander, in writing, at 
the beginning of the division year, and in the Division Orders and special 
circulars issued from month to month, have been followed by the Aids who 
have worked systematically and with great energy to secure the best results 
from officers and members of Camps. Efficiency has generally been shown 
by the Aids, and no small credit is due nearly all of them for the excellent 
showing which the Camps have made. 

WORK.—‘Chief Aid’s Table No. 1,” which is a part of this report, shows 
the grouping of the 125 Camps into five sections, embracing 43 districts, the 
assignments being practically the same now as they were at the beginning of 
the division year. This table gives the name, Aid's location, and number of 
Camps looked after, for each Division Aid, also the number of visits formal- 
ly reported to the Chief Aid, for each district. Where an annual report has 
been received from an Aid in answer to my request dated January 8, 1904, which 
was mailed to them all. the figures contzined in such annual report were sub- 
stituted for those previously received. No attempt has been made to include 
visits to Camps which were not reported as “official,” although these visits 
often showed a high regard for the welfare of the Camps, the Division and the 
Order. 

“Chief Aid's Table No. s an abstract from reports submitted by the 
Division Aids during the year, and shows how well the various Camp Officers 
have done their ritual and record book work. It also shows the local relations 
of the Camps with the Posts of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the pres- 
ent condition of the Camps. The record of each individual Camp and Camp 
Officer is retained for filing with the reports at Division Headquarters. 

The showing made by the Division Aids, Camp Officers and members is 
generally creditable, and affords a good basis for a still further advance along 
all lines of Division and Camp work for the upbuilding of the Order. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The work assigned to me has necessitated con 
siderable correspondence. A postal card acknowledgement has been sent to 
each Aid, generally on the same day his report has been received in Clinton, 
and these postal cards have almost always contained some suggestion from 
the Division Commander or myself, for the improvement of the Camp for which 
the report had been received. The following memorandum shows the number 
of pieces of mail matter sent: 


Postal card acknowledgements - 3 2 2 270 
Division Orders and Circulars ~ 2 1250 
Circular letters (instructions to Aids)- 2 3 300 
Official letters other than above = 3 = 50 

Total - 2 = = - 1870 


CONCLUSION.—It has been a pleasure to respond to the Commander's 
calls for service in addressing audiences at open meetings of Camps and 
affiliated bodies, and installing Camp Officers. In this way I have met not only 
most of the splendid Aids on his staff, but many other noble brothers of our 
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Order, and have remained in close touch with the more prominent working 
members of the official family at Division Headquarters. Many helpful 
courtesies received from the Division Commander, yourself and Quarter: 
master have been appreciated. 

Permit me to hereby acknowledge the complimentary appointment of me as 
Chief Aid. I wish that I might have been able to do more for the success of 
an administration in which I have been especially interested from the start, 


Yours‘in F., C, & L., 


JACOB W. POWELL, 
Chief Aid to the Division Commander, 


CHIEF AID'S TABLE No.1 


Showing Division Aids and number ebofncial visits formally reported by them 
to date. 


This sign (*) shows appointments made in January, 1904. 


Note.—In some cases where a zero appears in the colu showing number 
of official 's made, and in others where the number of visits appears sma 
the fault was not that of the Division Aid, but because Camp Officers ignored 
requests for visit dates. The Division Aids have been not only willing, but 
anxious, to make the required visits, and regret that in some cases Camp Offi: 
cers failed to co-operate with them in naming acceptable dates. 


WESTERN SECTION. 


Total | Visits Avee. 


Ree Division Aid. Location State leased | apes 
District] report'd] ©@™P 
1 Dayid, J. Gimlich Pittsfield 2 ° ° 
2 F. S. Illingworth North Adams 3 2 aay 
JR. H. Hamilton Millers Falls |. 1 
3°] A. Byron Smith Colrain s 4 4 
4 A. A, Upton Orange. 5 20 4 
5 john M. Carto Springfield 5 9 14-5 
6 Srnest E. Hobson Palmer 3 3 I 
7 John H. Schoonmaker | Ware 3 ry ° 
Section Totals S35 38 
CENTRAL SECTION, 
r A. R. McAdam We s 
2 | Aibert J. Moon Oxtord 3 a 23 
; |J Leslie S. Dawes Hudson | 
las, C. Smith, resigned | Leominster f 4) J ce 
4 Edwin F, Tuttle Uxbridge 4 1 wi 
5 eon eS. Bovnton! Leominster 3 10 3 1-3 
‘rank E. Miller Westminster 2 G 21-2 
7 | Edwin M, Hosmer Natick I 4 4 
8 4y- C. McMullen — Fitchburg | 
(1. A. Brown, resigned | Gardner i a 3 Aa 
9 : C. Cook are t I 
to | Alvin O. Fairbanks So. Framingham rt i PA 
Section Totals 27 47 
ESSEX SECTION. 
1 | Arthur J. Kelly Beverley F) 7 
2 | Walter Benney Westienn don] 38 Siti 
3 Charles E. Wanders Haverhill 18 6 
4 | Samuel A Pickering Lowell. 4 16 51-3 
Section Totals a, | "so 


aii i 


ore 


ee. 
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BOSTON SECTION. 


Total | visi 
; “i * 2 isits | Avge. 
Dist. Division Aid. Location. camps formaly| per 
ee District! report’d| Camp 
1 Frank L, Kirchgassner | Jamaica Plain 4 9 2-174 
a John E, Wilcox chelsea 4 7 13-4 
j ¥rank E, Howard South Boston | 6 Aveo 
3 17 Louis Enple. resigned | Boston f u cl 
4 ohn E, Yai Boston 2 4 2 
j§ Cyrus H, Stowel. Boston L = 70 
5/7 Arthur G. Thompson | Milton j 7 3 
6 Edgar C. Boston 3 3 I 
7 arry i No. Cambridge 4 23 5 3-4 
3 | J Erederick S. Coffin Waltham 1 = a 
(D. M. Travis, resigned | Maine _ 3 a2 
j Arthur E, Bent So. Framingham | 4 5 
° 115.1. Coulter, resigned | Needham z 
10 Albert E. Phelps Stoneham 1 2 2 
11 Horace KE. Morse Malden 1 8 8 
Section Totals 30 87 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. SECTION, 
1 Irving N. Holbrook Braintree, 4 4 1 
2 Frank E. Warren North Abington 3 7 21-3 
3 j George 1, Duckworth d New Bedford 4 3 3-4 
*. I. Wellman, resigned] - 
4 |) Wm. F, Sampson Taunton 3 8 4 
5 Fred N, Churchill Stoughton 3 2 2 
6 Frank A. Sandlan North Attleboro 2 4 2 
7 Ek. J. Brady Hanson ~ 5 10 2 
8 Wn, A. Stevens Arlington Heights 1 pf I 
9 Lewis M. Pierce Boston 1 8 3 
10 Fred W, Day Mansfield 1 ° ° 
1 Wn. A. Tirrell North Abington 1 2 2 
Section Totals 28 39 
‘Division Totals. 5 43, 125 270 We ee 
Sections Districts Camps Visits Visits per Camp 


CHIEF AID'S TABLE No. 2. 
Showing efficiency of Camp Officers in Ritual Work, Keeping Record Books 
and Auditing, as per Constitution and Laws. 


Character of Official Work Done. 
ee 
“ vel = ESS 
Camp Officers in Division. 5S eo] 2 S25 
5 esl 2 058 
Sal Solas loge thee) e. |e 
x ° eI S [ze5) © 
io} oO ot a 2 ied 
Camp Commanders 58 4 9 24 5 25 125 
Senior-Vice Commanders. 66 3 10 17 2 | 27 125 
unior-Vice Commanders 61 8 6 17 6 | 27 125 
shaplain Bopsoba 62 5 8 15 8 27 125 
Sergeants of Guard. 58 6 9 16 8 28 125 
First Sergeants.... te OL y 5 0 2 24 125 
Quartermaster Sergeants - : 88 3 3 2 4 | 25 125 
Camp Councils (3 members)... 2 7 Z 4 2 33 125 
Efficiency Totals-...-.-... 1 556 | 39 57 1 95 | a7 1216 | 1000 
Gamp relations with GA...) 96 [ 6 | 9 | 9 | 1 | 22 | 135 
Present Conditions of Camps 65 2r 16 ° r 22 125 


Officers of Disbanded Camps are omitted. 
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Report of Judge Advocate 
CHARLES R. HATHAWAY. 


HEADQUARTERS MASSACHUSETTS DivISIoN SONS OF VETERANS, U. S. A. 


Office of Judge Advocate. 
NEw BEpForD, Mass., February 9, 1904. 
ALBERT E. LEIGHTon, Adjutant, 
Massachusetts Division Sons of Veterans, U.S. A. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

: TI haye the honor to hand you my report as Judge Advocate of the 
No matters have been referred to me during the year for decision, 
harmony appearing to be the watchword of all the Camps and brothers 

I have represented the Division at varioug public and private meetings, 
and have found the duties of my position to be most agreeable. 


Division. 


Respectfully submitted in F. C. & L., 


CHARLES R. HATHAWAY, Judge Advocate. 


Greetings from Other Divisions 


RockLanb, Mang, Feb. g, 1904. 
OrRA L, Srone, Division Commander, . j ; 


, Quincy House, Boston, Mass. 
Business prevents attendance. Maine sends fraternal greetings, 
compliments administration, wishes pleasing convention. 
ARTHUR L. ORNE, Divison Commander. 


COMMANDER ORRA L. STong, Warergury, Cr., Feb. ae 


Quincy House, Boston. 


Connecticut sends greetings and best wishes for a successful en- 
campment. 


E. CROFT, Commander. 


from Past Division Commander, H. D. Sisson. 


Can 
Orra L. Stons, Commander, (SESE, 9 Coy ID ea 


Quincy House, Boston, 


Extend greeting to first encampment have missed in fifteen years. 


H. D. SISSON. * 
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Heapquarters New Hampsutire Drv., Sons OF VETERANS, U.S. A, 
PeTERBORO’, N. H., Feb. 8, 1904. 
OrrRA L. STONE, Divison Commander, 
Clinton, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Commander : 

I assure you that it is with regret that I am forced to decline your 
kind invitation to participate in the annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Division, for I had planned to attend your encampment, but cir- 
cumstanstances came up today which decreed otherwise. As Comman- 
der of the New Hampshire Division, I extend to the Massachusetts 
Division our greetings, and we are assured you will have a grand en- 
campment, as a result that must follow the energetic work performed by 
you this official year. We rejoice with you in the good work which has 
been accomplished, for the success of a division certainly adds to the 
good of our grand order. 

Yours in F.C. & L., 
CARL H. FOSTER, Division Commander. 


Credential Committee Report 


Adjutant Leighton read the following report for the Committee on 


Credentials : ‘ 
Past Commanders............ 2... 96 
Delegates. 48 
Alternates 13 
POtal estas haat chelsea 157 credentials presented. 


Adjutant-General W. R. Congdon’s Greetings 


Adjutant-General William R. Congdon, being presented by Division 
Commander Stone, addressed the encampment as follows : 

“Brothers of Massachusetts, I want to present the greetings of the 
Commander-in-Chief, representing the Commandery-in-Chief of the 
Order, who, unfortunately, for business reasons, cannot be with you in 
the encampment. He will leave the city of Providence very soon, and 
will be with you this evening, at the banquet that you are to give. I told 
the Commander that I did not want to interrupt the business of the en- 
campment, because I did not come here to make a speech ; I came here 
to meet the working brothers of this grand division of Massachusetts ; 
I came here because I realized the grand work which this division has 
done the past year, the division which has made the largest gain of any 
division in the organization. (Applause). I wish to take this Opportu- 
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nity, Commander Stone and brothers of Massachusetts, to congratulate 
you upon this magnificent work. I want to congratulate Commander 
Stone because I know, even though I have not been here in Massachu- 
setts, that you have done a large amount of work to build up this organ- 
ization. To gain more than one thousand is certainly a work that is 
worthy any brother, and I hope that, though he retires at this time, he 
will continue in the organization to build it up the same as he has the 
past year, and have with him other working brothers who will succeed 
him and his associates. I do not know as I can say anything further 
this afternoon, because, as I said, I do not want to take up your time. 
You have a lot of business to do, and it will be unnecessary for me to go 
on and speak for the organization. Every one of you knows what the 
organization is, you know what it is organized for, and it is unnecessary 
for me to repeat it ; but there is one thing I want to say before I sit down, 
now that I have the opportunity of speaking to the commanding officers 
of camps, and that is in backing up what the Division Commander has 
said in his report in regard to reports. Having entered actively in com- 
munication with divisions, as what you might call private secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, in the past few months, I have found that it was 
through the lack of camps that divisons do not make reports. I want 
to tell you this, that even today, when it is time for the reports to come 
in from every division for the December quarter, there are two divisions 
that hold me up_so that I cannot make a report for even the September 
quarter, Now, this is due to camps—a few camps always, who for lack 
of interest or something, (I cannot explain what it is,) fail to make re- 
Ports to the division commanders. and in consequence the division 


commanders cannot make reports to the Commander-in-Chief. We 
have got to havea different discipline, and while we started out meaning 
well, we found that, because of some man failing to do his duty, if we 


kept up we were going to wipe off the books hundreds of good working 
brothers, because we know that we h 
camps, in certain divisions, 
ion officers themselves fail 
fault of the division officers 
not sending in reports. 


r rate réports, and send in your report, when it is 
sent in, so that the Commander of your division will not 


it to you. In consequence he will be saved a g 
can send his report to the Commander-in-Chie: 
advantage. I thank you for this interest.” (Applause.) 


Division Commander Stone thanked Adjutant-General Congdon for 


the words just spoken, and then presented Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, 
Chaplain of the Rhode Island Division, who spoke as follows: 


have to return 
reat deal of worry and 
f quicker and to better 


i 
. 


OE 


| 
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Address of Rey. Albert S. Hawkes 
Chaplain of Rhode Island Division. 

“Mr. Commander and Brothers of the Order, I thank you for your 
courteous introduction. Iam sure I am glad to be here and present a 
you the greetings of the Division Commander of the State of a e 
Island. Although we are a small state, small in the number O! any 
camps and in the size of our division, yet what we lack in numbers i 
make up in feeling. We feel as though we were a part of a great an 
magnificent order. When I told the Commander-in-Chief, yesterc ay, 
that I was coming here, he assured me that I would see a model divis- 
ion, and I am glad to be here and behold ‘ the model division. He also 
assured me that I would receive very courteous attention, which I am 
sure I have received. I am very glad to be here also because I am a 
Massachusetts boy, sojourning for a little while in the State of Rhode 
Island. However, this is my own state, and I am always at home in 
Massachusetts. As a little boy, something like twenty-five years ago, 
I remember standing in one of the streets of Boston and seeing one of 
the last great parades of the Grand Army men. I remember going 
with my father into the State House, for the first time, and beholding 
those battle flags ; and he pointed out to me, as best he could, the flag 
and what it stood for, and showed me the flag that he followed in the 
war. I have always been glad to be a son of a veteran, although I have 
not been a member of the order very long, and am not acquainted with 
the forms and ceremonies of the order, and yet I havea feeling that this 
order is going to be one of magnificent power in the future. There is 
always power in young men, there is always enthusiasm, there is always 
strength, and when you couple all the magnificent possibilities of young 
men and young manhood with such an order as we have, meaning what 
it does to the country, and meaning what it does to ourselves, I am sure 
the future has a great dealin store for us. It is not a matter of ‘senti- 
ment alone, it is not a matter of thought alone and head work; itis a 
matter of heart. I was glad to hear your Division Commander say that, 
after all, orders might be formed by clasping hands, but to accomplish 
anything great, (I do not quote his words exactly,) there needs to be 
a work of the heart. I have never been so stirred as a few years ago, 
when I was in the city of Hartford, and went into that beautiful state 
house there and stood before those battle flags. My father, seven of my 
uncles, and other relatives of mine, more or less distant, went to the war. 
Some of them never came back again. I have heard my mother tell her 
experience, and my aunts and others. I stood before those battle flags 
trying to realize what they meant, and I saw there on one of those battle 
flags—lI think it was the flag of the 6th Connecticut—a little patch of 
blue with a little streak of red in it, about that size, (showing) heart- 
shaped ; and the story is this: One time, the 6th Connecticut Regiment 
was in one of the desperate battles of the civil war, and they were run 
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in, that is, they were surrounded, and the rebels captured almost the en- 
tire regiment. When they discovered that they were to be captured, 
those men, who thought everything of that regimental flag, tore it from 
its staff, and they all took shreds of it, pieces of it, and concealed them. 
They said, ‘It will never fall into rebel hands if we are able to keep it 
out.’ They carried those little pieces here, there and everywhere, in the 
ear, in the hollow tooth, anywhere they might conceal them and keep 
them from the rebels. After the war those pieces were gathered—some 
of the men made it an object to gather all the pieces of that battle flag 
that could be gathered from the survivors of those men who went down 
in the rebel prisons, (and there were only a few that survived the terri- 
ble life there,)—and out of those pieces that were gathered they got 
enough to make that little heart; and if you go to that state house in 
Hartford you will see it. And whatdoesit mean? It means everything ; 
itmeans manhood ; it means patriotism ; it means the life-blood of many 
men. When I looked on that, I thanked God that I was enabled to be a 
son of a veteran, and I have promised him (my father) that I would do 
the best I could to keep alive the spark of patriotism and devotion to 
one's country, and devotion to those noble men, whoever they were, who 
lived and who died for our country. (Applause.) 

i I thank you, brethren, for listening to me, and I thank you, Mr. 
Commander. 1 congratulate you, gentlemen, that you have so scholarly, 
so able and so efficient a Division Commander, as his report surely indi- 
cates.” (Applause.) 


Army Nurse Visitors 


eaeart Vice-Commander Tucker then announced the arrival of Mrs. 
1e T. Hazen, President of the Massachusetts Army Nurses Asso- 


settiom, they ct ~ di 
ciation, who was presented to the encampment by Division Commander 
Stone, and spoke as follows : 


. REMARKS OF MRS. FANNIE T. HAZEN, 
\ RESIDENT MASSACHUSETTS ARMY NURSE ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Commander, Sons of Veterans ; 


Be ae m stand before you as one of the younger nurses. 
Tee eae PIES of the civil war are now past 70 and 8o years of age. 
ere ear a then, but most of them were. The rules and reg- 
Taine quired them to be women 38 years of age. For three years 

tying every resource to go as an army nurse, but no, I was too 
young. Finally, the Superintendent of Nurses gave ine a position in a 
hospital when I was only 24, and I served a little over one year, the last 
of the war, which was the very hardest part of it. I am very glad to 
greet you, Sons of Veterans, and to tell you that GE these women who 
are with me, one woman served nearly three years, and the work which 
she accomplished, words would fail to tell you. it was our good privi- 


Iam very glad to look into 
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lege, pleasure and duty, to do all that we could for those brave men, 
your fathers, who went out to save the country, and we come to you to- 
day to bid you God-speed in your work. Of course, soon you will have 
to take up the work that your fathers before you have been doing; you 
will have to teach the children of this country patriotism, and show by 
your deeds that you appreciate what your fathers did. Of course, you 
know, perhaps, from what your fathers have told you, many of you, of 
the hardships and privitations they endured, which they endured bravely, 
and willingly, and cheerfully, and we as army nurses are glad and proud 
that we had the privilege of caring for some of those brave men. Of 
course, the number that came into each one of our hands was few in 
comparison to the whole, but we look back upon those years as the 
proudest and most pleasant years of our life, although they were 
crowded with horrors and things that it would take hours to tell you 
about, things that perhaps it would be well for you to know, but we can- 
not tell you now. But we have seen those men, some of them may have 
been your fathers, brought in covered with dust and dirt, and with the 
most fearful wounds you can imagine. It was our duty and our pleasure 
to care for them, and we are all glad today that we were there, though, 
atthe time, sometimes it seemed as though the days were so long that they 
would never end. We had not time in that day to do all that we wanted 
todo. I am glad to meet you, Sons of Veterans. You are to take up 
the work your fathers lay down. You can never perhaps realize all that 
they suffered and all they did, but do the best you can and revere their 
memories. I know many of the older soldiers are very diffident about 
telling. Sometimes, perhaps, you may get your fathers to tell you over 
some of those incidents, but there is something about them that they 
cannot tell, that cannot be expressed, but could you see those soldiers 
as we nurses saw them, you would realize to a full extent their bravery 
and endurance, and the nobleness that they displayed in those days of 
*61 to ’65. Now I know you are very busy, and we come to bring you 
greetings of the Army Nurses. I, as President of the Massachusetts 
Army Nurses, represent forty nurses. Most of those nurses are over 70 
years old, and some of them over 80 years, too old and feeble to come out 
to visit your organization. It is a noble name you bear, honorable. 
Cherish it, and ever be proud that you are the son of a veteran, one of 
those veterans who saved the Union, and who, from '61 to’65, bore the 
heat, and the cold, and the privations of the battlefield. Many of them 
we cannot begin to tell you ; they must be experienced to be known. Go 
on with your work, and when your fathers have passed on, it will be your 
duty to instill into the minds of the younger people of this country the 
patriotism that your fathers displayed, which must never be forgotton, 


* because those boys of '61 accomplished what can never be written ; you 


can never know all. I will not take more of your time, as I know you 
are very busy.” 
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Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, Past National President of the Army 
Nurse Association, and Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board, also spoke tenderly to the brothers of the encampment, de- 


parting with Mrs. Hazen, amid the cheers and shouts of the assem- 
blage. 


Roll=Call Omitted 


Upon motion, by Commander G. Henry Powell, it was voted that 
the calling of the roll be dispensed with. 


Communications from Camps 


Past Division Commander Wm. A. Stevens, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, reported that four communications had been re- 
ceived from camps, for consideration. 

Inasmuch as the committees had all been appointed, and were ready 
to receive communications under this heading, it was voted that the 
reading of such communications at this time be dispensed with. 

There being no communications from individuals up to this time, 
and no business being offered as unfinished or new, an adjournment was 
taken until the next morning at to o'clock. In the meanwhile delegates 
continued to arrive at the Encampment Headquarters, at the Quincy 
House, on Brattle street, and before the hour of 6.30 Pp. M., when the 
sumptuous banquet was served, the lobbies and rooms of the Quincy 
were filled to overflowing with brothers from all over our beloved divis- 
sion. 


_ The banquet addresses appear at the end of this report of proceed- 
ings, and will be found profitable reading. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Division Commander Stone c. 


alled the second session of the Twen- 
ty-Second Encampment to order at 10 o'clock, A.m., February 10. Upon 


motion, by Past Division Com mander Stevens, it was voted to open the 
encampment without form, 


Roll=Call 
The following officers answered “ 
Division Commander, 
Senior Vice Division Commander, George M. Tucker. 
Funior Vice Division Commander, Francis H. Brock. 
Division Councit, George E. Hunt, W. Wallace Gardner, Hosmer F. 

Keeney. 

Division Adjutant, Albert E, Leighton. 


Division Quartermaster, Wilbur L. Litchfield. 
Chief Aid, Jacob W. Powell. 


here” at roll-call. 
Orra L. Stone. 
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Report of Division Council 


The following records of meetings, held by the Division Council the 
past year, were read by the Clerk of the Council, W. Wallace Gardner, 
and, on motion by Past Commander Harry N. Holbrook, it was voted 
that the report be accepted : 

MEETINGS. 
LowELL, Feb. 21, 1903. 

The Division Council elected and installed on this date. Met and 
organized, with the choice of D. Murray Travis as Chairman, and W. 
W. Gardner, Clerk. No further business coming before the meeting, it 
adjourned. W. W. GARDNER, Cler?. 

Boston, March 17, 1903. 

Meeting of the Council called by Commander Stone. Present : 
Camimander Stone, Councilmen Travis, Hunt, Gardner. Voted, the 
Commander be allowed the sum of $60 toward the purchase of a new 
typewriter. Voted, the Commander have power to adopt some scheme, 
similar to that of the Pennsylvania Division, to aid in recruiting ; same 
to be left to Division Commander. No further business coming before 
the meeting, it adjourned. W. W. GARDNER, Clerk. 


CLINTON, May 18, 1903. 

Meeting of Division Council called by Commander Stone. Present : 
Commander Stone, Councilmen Travis, Hunt, Gardner. Voted to accept 
invitation of Hooker Memorial Committee to take part in the parade to 
be held in Boston, June 25th, at the dedication of the Hooker statue ; 
also, to furnish ushers for the exercises in Mechanics Building in the 
evening. Voted, all brothers taking part in the parade must wear the 
regulation uniform of the order; no light pants. Voted, all details of 
the parade be left to Division Commander. Voted, the sum of $15 be 
allowed each delegate to the convention of the Commandery-in-Chief, 
to be held at Atlantic City. At this time the books of the Quartermaster 
and Adjutant were examined and found correct to date. No further 
business being brought before the Council, it adjourned. 


W.W. GARDNER, Céeré. 


Boston, JULY 17, 1903. 

Meeting of the Division Council at 56 Union street. Present : Com- 
mander Stone, Councilmen Travis, Hunt. In the absence of the clerk, 
Geo. E, Hunt was chosen clerk Avo fem. Voted that the Division hold a 
Field Day Sept. 7th; the same to be held without any expense to 
the Division. ‘he following commttees were appointed to have charge 
of the same: Committee on place, Commander Stone, Past Comman- 
der Warner, Councilman Gardner, Chaplain Crooks, Aide Brigham ; 
Committee on Press, Past Commander-in-Chief_Maccabe, Past Division 
Commander Travis, Past Division Commander Lounsbury, Aide Phelps, 
Past Commander Smith ; Committee on Platform Exercises, Comman- 
der Stone, Past Commander-in-Chief Darling, Councilman Hunt, Com- 
mander F.C. Day ; Transportation, Past Commander Bolton, Past Com- 
mander Goulding, Past Commander Sargent, Bro. Hannon, Bro. Perry 
White ; Committee on Sports, Aide Kirchgassner, Aide Wilcox, Aide 
Stowell, Bro. Sandland, Bro. B. H. Smith; On Printing, Quartermaster 
Litchfield, Bro. D. W. Colburn, Bro. Hathaway, Bro. Flanders, Bro. Gil- 
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man ; On Invitations, Past Commander Sisson, Past Commander Couch, 
Past Commander Bradford, Commander Fairbanks, Aide Hobson ; On 
Badges, Senior Vice Commander Tucker, Junior Vice Commander 
Brock, Mustering Officer Hartshorn, Aide McAdam, Bro. E. W. Baker ; 
On Refreshments, Past Commander Stevens, Past Commander Upham, 
Past Commander Purbeck, Bro. Gott, Bro. Wakefield. Voted, that the 
Executive Committee consist of the Division Commander and the chair- 
men of the several committees appointed. Voted, the Division Com- 
mander be authorized to call a meeting of the Executive Committee. 
No further business coming before the Council, it adjourned. 
GEO. E. HUNT, Clerk, pro tem. 
Boston, Dec. 16, 1903. 
Meeting of Council held at 56 Union street. Present: Commander 
Stone, Councilmen Hunt and Gardner. : The resignation of Past Divis- 
ion Commander Travis, as a member of the Division Council, read, and 
it was voted to accept the same. To fill the vacancy caused by Past 
Division Commander Travis, the Council elected Past Commander Hos- 
mer F. Kenney of Plainville. It was voted, that in accordance with the 
vote passed at the Twenty-first Encampment, held at Lowell, the 
Twenty-second Encampment be held at Boston, February 9 and Io, 
1904. It was voted, Councilman Hunt act as a committee of one to se- 
cure a place of meeting, February g and 10. It was voted, the annual 
banquet be held on the evening of February 9th. Voted, Commander 
Stone have power to engage hotel accomodations and to make and arrange 
all hecessary details for banquet. No further business coming before 
the Council, it adjourned. W. W. GARDNER, Clerk. 
; Cuinton, Feb. 8, 1904. 
The Council met at Division Headquarters, with Commander Stone, 
Quartermaster and Adjutant. The Commander installed H. F. Keeney 
as a member of the Council, and organized with the choice of Geo. E. 
Hunt as Chairman. It was voted, on account of extra clerical work at 
Headquarters, caused by open meetings, Field Day, Hooker Day, etc., 
the sum of $50 be allowed for extra clerk hire. The books of the Quar- 
pepnesten and Adjutant were audited to date. The supplies on hand, to 
Ea to $50.75 ; mileage, $20. The property of the Division 
Plagne: oder 
Typewriter 
Desk, table ai chairs. 
Letter-press and seal. 


Sits bret efotsre 217 OO 
No further business coming before t mo 


he Council, it adjourned. 
W. W. GARDNER, Clerk. 


3 . BEVERLY, Feb. 9, 1904. 
During the year the following have been submitted by the Comman- 
der and unanimously agreed upon by the Council; To give to to the 
Commander authority to allow all brothers to take part in Hooker Day 
parade, June 25 ; to give the Commander power to put in operation the 
vote of the National Encampment in regard to reinstatement of 
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dropped members: to give the Commander authority to offer cash 
prizes to the camps making the greatest gain in membership to Dec. 30, 
amount not to exceed $25; the appointment of a committee of thirty- 
five to make arrangements for National Encampment, to be held in 
Boston, consisting of the following brothers: Past Division Commanders 
Bradford, Maccabe, Sargent, Crossman, Hinkley, Upham, Purbeck, 
Stevens, Darling, Blaisdell, Goulding, Bolton, Sisson, Cook, Couch, 
Howard, Warner, Lounsbury, S. V. Tucker, J. V. Brock, Councilmen 
Hunt and Gardner, Quartermaster Litchfield, Adjutant Leighton, Past 
Camp Commanders Penney, Kirchgassner, Pickering, Wilcox, McAdam, 
J. E. Gilman, Jr., Smith, Bro. G. A. Ham. 
W. W. GARDNER, Clerk. 
Boston, Feb. 10, 1904. 
Meeting of Division Council, held at Quincy House, room 205. 
Record of previous meeting read and approved. In closing the year’s 
work, we wish especially to thank Commander Stone for the many 
courtesies shown to us, and for the constant harmony that has always ex- 
isted between us ; to the Quartermaster and Adjutant we wish also to ex- 
press our appreciation of the manner in which they have discharged 
their duties. We doubt if a commander could be more fortunate in se- 
curing two such workers as Brothers Litchfield and Leighton have 
proved themselves to be. We believe the books of the Division were 
never in better condition than at the present time. We concur in the 
recommendation of Commander Stone as to permanent headquarters. 
Voted, in recognition of the faithful and efficient service of Commander 
Stone, we recommend the incoming administration present him with the 
silver cross of the order. GEORGE E. HUNT, 
W. WALLACE GARDNER, 
HOSMER F. KEENEY, 
Division Council. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


Past Division Commander Charles F. Sargent, Chairman of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports, suggested that the twenty-four recom- 
mendations considered below be accepted without the formality of a vote, 
unless some objection is raised after each recommendation is read. 
There was a general consent to this proposition. 


ACTION ON RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Recommendation in the report of Division Quartermaster Wilbur 
L, Litchfield, “that all money on deposit be drawn only by the signa- 
tures of the Division Commander and Quartermaster.” 

Past Division Commander Sargent—" This, of course, is a check 
upon the funds, and the committee recommends, ought to pass.” 

There being no objection, the recommendation was declared adopted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF DIVISION COMMANDER STONE. 

No. 1, “that my successor appoint a Special Mustering Officer, and 

that he be allowed a certain sum by the Council, to advance the work of 


mustering new camps in new fields where the opportunity exists for 
them.” Committee recommends, ought to pass. Adopted. 
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No. 2, “that my successor continue the Aid system in this Division, 
and that he be given power and authority to further perfect it as his good 
judgment dictates.” Committee recommends, ought to pass. Adopted. 


f No. 3, “ the careful consideration, by this encampment, of the ques- 
tion of founding a home for veterans and their wives.” Committee sug- 


gested reference to the incoming Division officers. Recommendation 
No. 3 was so referred. 


No. 4, “that, at the next annual session of the Commandery-in-Chief, 

our delegates be instructed to ask for an amendment to Seetion IV, of 

é Article XXI, of the Constitution and Laws, whereby it will be possible 

for annual encampments of a Division to consolidate the offices of 

Adjutant and Quartermaster under the title of Division Adjutant and 

Quartermaster.” Committee report, ought notto pass. Committee's re- 
port adopted. 


i" No. 5, “that, at this encampment, the division consider the advisa- 
bility of electing its Adjutant and Quartermaster commencing the offi- 
cial year of 1905, and that permanent headquarters be secured in the 
city of Boston.” Committee reported in favor of referring this recom- 


mendation to the incoming Division Commander. Committee’s report 
adopted. 


No. 6, “I recommend to my successor, with all the fervor and en- 
thusiasm I possess, that he evolve some plan whereby the Massachusetts 
Division, Tepresenting the young manhood of this Commonwealth, may 
place itself in the vanguard of all the Divisions of our order, and prove, 
by our donations, our undivided interest in the work of the Memorial 
University.” Committee Teport, ought to pass. Adopted. 


. No. ip that, in addition to the work performed by the Dormitory 

ommuission representing our Division—which body has charge of the 
Soe) in the home furnished by us some ten years ago—that they 
eae? San meeting, the advisability of calling upon the camps 
ee ‘oston, and the suburban cities and towns, to furnish an en- 
ertainment for the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home at least once a month 
during the year. Report, ought to pass. Adopted. 


No. 8, “that the question of renewing the present contract with ‘ The 
Banner’ be thoroughly considered at this encampment, and that our 
delegates to the National Encampment be thoroughly instructed respect- 
ing the matter.” Committee report, ought to pass, and the contract with 
G The Banner ” be discontinued after expiration. After some discussion, 
participated in by Brother Dalton and Past Division Commander Couch, 
and explanations by Past Division Commander Sargent and Division 
Commander Stone, the report of the committee was adopted. 
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Bouquet and Greetings from Ladies’ Aid 
\ Society 


Mrs. Burnham of Holyoke was presented to the encampment by the 
Division Commander, and said: “I have the very pleasant duty to per- 
form this morning to bring to you the very best greetings of our encamp- 
ment in session across the hall. We will take but a few moments of 
your time, but we felt that we must come here and present to you, and 
through you to the encampment, a remembrance from our society. We 
hope you will accept it in the spirit we give it to you in—friendship, 
charity and loyalty.” (Applause.) : 

After acknowledging the massive bouquet which was placed on the 
table, Division Commander Stone presented Miss Staples of Wakefield, 
who wished the brothers a happy and prosperous year, and Miss Sikes 
who, like the other ladies, was one of the division officers of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. The ladies departed amid the cheers of the brothers. 


Recommendations Resumed 


No.9, “that the incoming Commander appoint a conference com- 
mittee to act with a committee of the Massachusetts Department, Grand 
Army of the Republic.” Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 10, “that my successor appoint a committee to co-operate with 
the Department Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic in in- 
fluencing the Massachusetts representatives in Congress to vote for such 
pension bills as are of advantage to deserving persons residing in this 
commonwealth.” Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 11, “that my successor at once appoint a committee of suitable 
number, made up of brothers in the Massachusetts Division, whose duty 
it shall be to guard the interests of the veterans, report to the Grand 
Army such bills as may affect the comrades of their organization, and 
use all honorable endeavor to secure beneficial legislation for them.” 
Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 12, “that some time during this encampment a collection be 
taken for the benefit of the Army Nurses Fund.” Committee report, 
ought to pass. Adopted. The collection for the army nurses was taken 
at a later hour during the convention, and the amount contributed by the 
brothers was twenty-five dollars. 

No. 13, “that my successor appoint some brother whose duty it shall 
be to assist the Massachusetts aids on the Commander-in-Chief's staff, 
in charge of Miliiary Instruction and Patriotic Education in Schools.” 
Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 14, “that my successor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the incoming Divisien Council, consider the feasibility of arranging the 
division into twenty or more districts, by which camps may be enabled 
to meet at convenient centers, and exemplify the ritualistic work, and, as 
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a further incentive, that prizes be offered camps doing the best work.” 
Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 15, “that the time, place and duration of the twenty-third annual 
encampment of the Massachusetts Division be determined by the incom- 
ing Division Council, and that they be instructed to call said encamp- 
ment at the same time and in the same city as that of next year's De- 
partment Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic.” Committee 
report, ought to pass. Adopted. 

No. 16, “that the encampment acknowledge, by formal resolution, 
sometime during the encampment, the many obligations which the 
Division is under to the military editors of the various Boston dailies, 
and the reporter$ of the Worcester and Clinton papers.’ Committee 


suggested that this be referred to the committee on resolutions. It was 
so referred, 


No. 17, “that the sum of $150 be appropriated for extra clerk hire 
for the Division Commander.” Committee report, ought to pass. Past 
Div. Commander Leonard C. Couch offered an amendment to substitute 
“too” for “150,” but this amendment was lost. Recommendation 17 was 
adopted. Brother Couch gave notice of an intention to move a recon- 
sideration of this action at the afternoon session. 

No. 18, “that the salaries of the Adjutant and the Quartermaster be 
fixed at $125 each.” Committee report, ought to pass. Considerable 
discussion ensued by Past Div. Commander Couch, Past Div. Com- 
mander Stevens, Commander Sherwin L. Cook of Cant 46, Past Div. 
Sey Albert C. Blaisdell, and Past Commander O. R. Williams 
aly 124. The question being called for and put showed the en- 
ampment in favor of the $125 recommended, and the report was 
adopted. Reconsideration was refused. ; 
No, 19, “that the per capita tax be fixed at 80 cents.” Inasmuch as 
ite mesuapeent had voted to discontinue the contract with “The Ban- 
rt, which will save the 20 cents increase to cover that item, the com- 
mittee recommended that when the contract for “The Banner” expires, 


the per capita tax be red: 
P a tax uced to 60 cents per ittee’s sug- 
Beste Genie per annum. Committee's sug: 


the 


af ennee that $25 be appropriated for the Andersenville Flag Fund, 
Nar 3 Committee report, ought to pass. Adopted. 
2 


“that the custom of holdi 
JN ing 2 
Division Encampmentbe conti Sohne 


be $1.25. The committee Teco: 
of a banquet at the same price. 


” nquet during the annual 

nued in 1905, and that the price of tickets 

mmended a continuance of the same kind 
Adopted, 


Greetings to Ladies’ Aid Society 


nts yest Commander Samuel A. Pickering, and Past Div. Commanders 
Albert C. Blaisdell and Orange H. Cook were appointed a committee to 


extend the greetings of the encampment to the Ladies’ Aid Society in 
session in Gilbert Hall, Tremont Temple. 


} 
: 
| 
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Visit of Daughters of Veterans 


A handsome bouquet was presented to the Division Commander by 
Mrs. Etta S. Paine, representing the Daughters of Veterans, who spoke 
as follows: ‘Mr. Commander and Sons of Veterans: It gives me pleas- 
ure this morning to extend the greetings of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment Daughters of Veterans, and to wish you a very pleasant conven- 
tion. I also at this time would like to say that the Daughters of Veterans 
stand ready at any time to aid the Sons in any way we possibly can. 
Any time that you ask us, we will surely respond to the very best of our 
ability. Allow me to present to you, in the name of the Department of 
Massachusetts, these flowers, with our best wishes for your success in 
future, and for the Sons of Veterans.” (Applause.) 

The response was made by the Division Commander. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT DAUGHTERS OF VETERANS, 
United States of America. 


valk. Emir, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1904. 
To the Massachusetts Division Sons af Veterans. Greetings: 


Please accept best wishes for a pleasant and profitabte convention. 
Fraternally yours, 
CARRIE A. WESTBROOK, 
National President D. of V. 


Claims of the Memorial University 


Professor Frederick P. Tucker, President of the Memorial University 
at Mason City, Iowa, favored the encampment with his presence, and 
made a strong plea for active interest in the University on the part of 
the brothers of the Massashusetts Division, especially requesting that 
officers and members of camps put him in touch with men and women 
interested in the cause of patriotic education in their several localities. 
Division Commander Stone, in acknowledging the compliment of Prof. 
Tucker's presence, expressed the hope that every brother would, upon 
going to his home, take up this matter of doing something tangible for 
the Memorial University. President Tucker was heartily cheered as he 
took his departure from the hall. 


Greetings from the Grand Army of the 
Republic 


Past Dept. Commander John W. Hersey was introduced to the en- 
campment by Division Commander Stone, and spoke as follows: “Mr. 
Commander, I am very glad to be here, for two reasons: one is, that I 
look into the faces of a goodly company with whom it is my privilege, as 
the representative of the Grand Army of the Republic, to exchange fra- 
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ternal greetings. Now I understand full well that you are here for busi- 
ness, and itis not proper or right, neither is it our province or our wish 
to break in upon your business interests or to interrupt the business 
which you have in hand; so what I have to say at least will be brief. I 
am directed, with my comrades, in behalf of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts in annual encampment assembled, to bring you our greetings, 
Nice Wale RS than that; and why should it not be So tor something mare 
than simply formal words of greeting we bring you as the eepreccatan 
thes of the Massachusetts Department of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. ; Aye, more than that. Between you boys (pardon me for that 
expression)—between you boys and us there are stronger ties and 
stronger feelings than the simple words that express our greetings and 
our friendship. We bring you, sir, our hearts’ love (applause); for asain 
stand here today, we realize that we stand’ in the presence GE and sur- 
pounds byouL boys, and that brings usa little nearer to you than simply 
the words of friendship and greeting. We give you something more 
than this, sir. We bring you our greetings, our words of friendship, our 
soodwwill en our love; but, look at it as we may, and view it from what- 
ever standpoint we will, the fact stares us in the eae as comrades of the 
rane army ghthe Republic—we are not growing old, and we are not 
Le ae ae ne me obliged to—but look at it as we will, the fact stares us 
life, Ane sty aaa we must lay aside the active duties and burdens of 
Nowy tolerate Bee oh the cares and responsibilities of citizenship. 
precious things of thi iS ane: you a great deal of gold and silver, the 
Pee ibU SMe ee His world, but we do leave you something that is more 
suasbonaatahen Teasures of this world: we leave you the record of 
dear to our hearts. Tate and of flag and of the institutions which are 
@ine: Tewite aan: we s a few short years our work will be done and to 
ee Te erent the trust which we have carried for so 
trust, to whom can ae sincerity, to whom we can better commit this 
sents and with all that e tter hand over the old flag with all that it repre- 
sinaud friends, GRélof thence ean boyse, (Applause,) Why, 
am getting aibhe oa Be sweetest thoughts that come to my mind as I 
Gis casein ee the end of life and on the downward slope is 
with Spain. Quite Ae y illustrated in the late difficulty which we had 
field, where I have tele a called upon in the goodly city of Spring- 
: and conten: for nearly forty years, to speak in the 
what do you want to do; do ry ey come to me and say, ‘Hersey, now 
no, sir, I don t; it is unn you want to make. patriotic speech?’ I say, 
young people Ane you sae for me or anybody else to go before the 
stage of Rain aaa ng men and the young ladies who are now on the 
speeches fo them eee oe to take our places, and make patriotic 
ieacenens 1, z € ave had demonstrated to us within a few years 
Ste Saag ens too, are just bubbling over with patriot- 

Pirit of 61 to ’65 from the fathers, and if the 


ism. They have got the s 
flag is assailed, if the Unionis threatened, if the institutions of our coun- 
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try which have been handed down to us from our fathers and which are 
so precious to us, and which the boys of '61 to ’65 sacrificed so much in 
life and limb and suffering and danger to maintain and perpetuate that 
you might have them intact— it is unnecessary for me to talk patriotism 
to them; they have got the spirit, they have got the patriotism, and, as I 
said a moment ago, one of the sweetest thoughts that come to my mind, 
as I am nearing the end, is that we commit these things to good hands; 
our boys and our girls will take care of them. We go down, as I said a 
moment ago, without leaving a great deal of this earth's treasure so far 
as gold and silver are concerned, but we bequeath to you, my boys, some- 
thing more precious than these things, an undivided country, a republic 
that has been baptized and made purer and better and nobler and grander 
because, in those terrible years of suffering, strife and contention, the 
boys of those days stood by the flag and went out taking their lives as it 
were in their hands, resolvedjupon one thing, that, whatever might come, 
the Union must and should be preserved, and the old flag honored and 
vindicated. (Applause.) So this, my friends, is the greeting which, as 
representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic, we bring to you 
today. We honor you, we respect you; aye, more than that, we love 
you. Why? Because we are content in the fact that, whatever may 
await the republic, whatever dangers or difficulties may await her in the 
future, she is safe in the hands of our boys. This is the greeting which 
we bring to you today, and this is what we hand to you as our legacy and 
our commission. God bless you!” (Applause.) 

Comrades Parker and Sanborn, the other members of the G. A. R. 
committee, emphasized the message given by Comrade Hersey. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Past Division Commander Wm. A. Stevens, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, referring to the recommendation (No. 16) of the 
Division Commander, that formal acknowledgment be made of the 
many courtesies received from the press, reported that the sense of the 
resolution committee was that this recommendation ought to pass and 
that the resolutions be forwarded to the various papers through the 
stenographer. The report of the committee was adopted. 


Old Form of Inspection 


Division Aide E, J. Brady’s resolution, “that the Massachusetts 
Division return to the old form of inspection,” endorsed by Camps 11, 
50, 88, 115 and 116, was read by Brother Stevens, with the committee re- 
port, ought to pass. Some discussion was indulged in by Past Com- 
mander W. H.C. Noble, whose motion, that the consideration of Bro. 
Brady’s resolution be deferred until after the other resolutions had been 
passed on, was carried. 
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A resolution adopted by Camp 98, and signed by Albert F. Campbell, 
Commander, and C. B. Graves, First Sergeant, related to the contract 
with “The Banner,” but as this matter had already been passed upon in 
another form, there appeared to be no further need of considering it. 


Resolution, irom Camp 30, to Provide for the 
Nomination and Election of Division 
Officers 


SECTION 1.—The Division Council shall prepare and cause to have 
printed a nomination paper, in blank form, setting forth the name of the 
candidate, number and location of his camp, and rank, if he holds one, 
and the office for which he desires to be elected. This blank form may 
be had on request to Division Headquarters. 

SEcr. 2.—All candidates for any elective office in the Division shall 
file with Headquarters, atleast ten days previous to the date of the en- 
campment, a nomination paper, (as set forth in Sect. 1,) properly filled 
out in detail, and endorsed by at least twenty-five members of the order, 
who are entitled to a seat in the Encampment. This blank to be ap- 
proved by the Commander and First Sergeant of the camp of which the 
candidate is a member, setting forth the fact that he is in good standing. 

SEcr. 3-—The Division Commander shall have printed for distribu- 
in the Encampment a ballot, containing the names of the various 
candidates for the different offices, arranged under each head in alpha- 
betical order. Ballots shall be so arranged as to give each voter an op- 
portunity to designate his choice by a cross, [X], in a square at the right 
of the name of each candidate. ; 

Secr. 4.—The Division Commander shall appoint five tellers, whose 
duty it shall be to distribute, sort and count the ballots. Each candidate 


may, upon request to the Division Commander, name a representative 
to supervise the count. 


SECT. 5.—After the ballots h 
the roll of officers and those who 
As soon as a member’s na 
Adjutant’s desk. When 
ceed with their duties, 

SECT. 6.—The candidates s 
the various positions, shall 
the name of more than one 
the ballot for that position s| 

SEcT. 7. 


tion 


ave been marked the Adjutant will call 
are entitled to votein the Encampment. 
me is called he shall deposit his ballot on the 
the balloting shall cease, the tellers will pro- 


ecuring the highest number of votes, for 
be declared elected. Any ballot containing 
candidate voted for, for the same position, 
hall be declared void. 

—This resolution’ shall take effect Oct. 1, 1904. 

Presented by the officers and 
chester. Unanimously adopted by 
Jan. 27, 1904. 


delegates of Camp, No. 30, of Dor- 
the camp at its last regular meeting, 


ARTHUR G. THOMPSON, Commander. 


‘The above resolution was referred to the delegates to this year’s 
National Encampment. 
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A Personal Resolution 


The following resolution, from Camp 130, elicited hearty apprecia- 
tion from Division Commander Stone, coupled with an explanation of 
the pressing reasons why it would be impossible for him to be a candi- 
date for Division Commander tor the ensuing year ; 


HEADQUARTERS JOHN H. CLirForp Camp, No. 130, S. of V. 
New BEDForRD, Mass., Feb. 9, 1904. 
To OrRA L. STONE, Commander Mass. Div., S. of V.: 

WHEREAS, In our judgment, you have administered your office 
the past year with enthusiasm, sound judgment and executive ability, 
and 

WHEREAS, Our order has gained largely in numbers, and an en- 
thusiasm awakened, that augurs well for the future; be it thefore 

Resolved, That we express our complete confidence in your high and 
honorable office ; and further 

Resolved, That we express our hope and desire that you will be a 
candidate for the office of Commander at the coming State Encamp- 


is 
pe J. WM. WEBBER, 
J. WILSON WEBSTER, 


Resolution Committee. 


Past Division Commander Stevens reported a request, by a brother, 
for action confining the appointment of Division Aides and Installing 
Officers to past commanders, and that they be appointed the same as 
deputies in other organizations. To bring out the thought of the en- 
campment, Bro. Stevens moved that the incoming Commander be re- 
quested to confine his appointments in this way. The suggestion did not 
meet with favor, and the motion was lost. 


Returning to Old Form of Inspection 


The question of going back to the old form of camp inspection was 
taken up, as proposed earlier, and an animated discussion took place, 
the debaters being Past Commander Frank E. Warren of Camp 67, 
Commander Edward J. Brady of Camp 11, Past Commander A. R. 
McAdam of Camp 25, and Commander G. Henry Powell of Camp 13. 
A vote being taken, on a motion made by Commander G. Henry Powell, 
it was decided not to return to the old form of inspection. 

On motion of Past Commander Meserve of Camp Io, an adjourn- 
ment was taken at 12.30 until 1.45 p. m., the motion being seconded by 
Brother Bullock of Camp 106. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2 eae Commander Stone called the final session of the encamp- 
men to order at 1.45 o'clock ; the roll-call showing the following Divis- 
ion officers present : 

Divito COMINAnZer ane niast swale nee eee bess sists 03 Orra L. Stone 
Senior Vice Division Commander, .. George M. Tucker 
Junior Vice Division Commander .. ...Francis H. Brock 
Division Council, 


George E. Hunt, W. Wallace Gardner and Hosmer B. Keeney 


Adji : 
Se unwahaiaes: Albert E. Leighton 
Chief Aide is - Wilbur L. Litchfield 


Jacob W. Powell 


Report of Committee on Fraternal Greetings 


scare cnet Charles K. Darling, Chairman of the Com- 
the afalited greet Teetings, reported that the committee had visited 
with distin area eee in session, and had everywhere been received 
aes es ed consideration. It was the opinion, as far as the com- 

could find out, that not only were they the most handsome body, 


but also that the s 
peeches were the best th i t 
(Laughter.) The Teport was accepted. ey@adreveralistensits 


Report of Committee on Ritual 


Past S. V. D 
tion from Camp Neale C. Smith reported the following communica- 
the subject aan Stated that the committee had taken no action on 


HE, = 
ADQUARTERS JOHN A, CummineGs Camp, No. 3, S. of V. 


SOMERVILLE, MASs., Jan. 22, 1904. 
ae ee SaEVERS, Arlington Heights. wd es 
ar g 

inform you fe el By vote of the Camp, I was instructed to 

call ot meabeee st pa desires that the matter of omitting the roll- 

: a meeting be bri a i 

Encampment, Yours in F. C. and aught to the attention of the 
HORACE W. SOULE, zst Seng’? 


Afi ; : 
Retin discussion by Past Division Commander Fred J. Brad- 
: nder G. Henry Powell and Past Division Commander Wm. 


A. Stevens, it was 
D voted to refer the com icati 
: : munication the delegates to 
the coming National Encampment. gn to gzates 


as 
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Presentation of Prizes 


Division Commander Stone then called upon Past Commander 
Jacob W. Powell, Chief Aide, to make the following presentations to the 
five camps making the largest gains of new members during the quarter 
from October 1 to December 31, 1903 : 

Camp. Loeation. Gain. Prize Presented. 
124. Baldwinsville. 36 Silk banner. 


54. Medford. 24 Framed picture. 
146. Hyde Park. 17 War picture, framed. 
83. Plainville. 13 Framed picture. 

71. Northboro. 9 Framed picture. 


Report of Committee on Constitution 
and Laws 


Past Commander Samuel A. Pickering, Chairman of the Committee 
on C. and L., reported “ ought to pass” on the following resolutions from 
Camps 67 and 81: 

Resolution No. 1. 

Resolved, That Article VI, Section 5, be so changed that it shall 
read ; “ Each applicant, upon his election, shall be notified at once, and 
must present himself for muster within three months, or his muster fee 
shall be declared forfeited” 

Resolved, That the delegates to the next National Encampment be 
instructed to use their influence to secure this legislation. 

F. E. WARREN. 
W. A. TIRRELL. 

Resolution No, 2. 

“That no capita tax be paid on members taken in during the 
months for which the quarterly report is rendered.” 

J. E. WILCOX, Camp 81. 


The above resolutions were referred to the delegates to the coming 


National encampment. 


Report of Committee on Credentials 


Division Adjutant Leighton reported the following members in the 


encampment : 
Past Commanders.. 224 
Delegates .. 104 
Alternates. . 20 
Total 348 


(This total,was later increased toj355.) 
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Gift from Ladies’ Aid Society 


Past National President Miss Mary L. Warren, of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, was escorted to the platform and presented to the Division 
Commander, for any use that the Massachusetts Divsion might desire 
a check for fifty dollars, which announcement was received: with a : 
plause and cheers. Division Commander Stone fittingly Acenowien cad 
the gift, and paid a warm tribute to the loyalty of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Nomination and Election of Officers 


ah Mane passed, that the encampment proceed to the nom- 
aun ae lection of new officers, the roll-call by camps was proceeded 

‘ ah CAE 3° was reached, Brother Guy Andrews Ham, dele- 
mn a and nominated Past Commander Harry M. Holbrook, of Camp 
ee iam of Division Commander, The nomination was re- 
N. Halbrogk Ge BRIEVs aod was seconded by Past Commander Irving 
ion Ginetaeeareacie Sherwin L. Cook of Camp 48, and Past Divis- 
close. ted C, Blaisdell, who moved that the nominations 

On motion of Past Division Co: 
was voted, that the callin 
inations, 


mmander Edward H. Lounsbury it 
g of the roll be dispensed with for future nom- 


Past Divisi ne 
Divine ence comments William A. Stevens moved that the 
Wee ees ‘ant be instructed to cast one ballot, bearing the name of 
mander, The aie a veteran, Harry M, Holbrook, for Division Com- 
elected as Tash Coe cae qi party Mmolbrook owas jdeclared 
meat ander for the ensui 
The Di Ing year. 
vision Commander-elect was escorted to the platform by 


Past Division Command 
by the following speci in Dudley B. Purbeck, and accepted the honor 


Acceptance by Division Comoe loot 


“Mr. Commander and Brothers—Words 


my gratitude, ina personal sort of a way, 
sera ae shown true generosity, the spirit 
, at goes with it. I wish to say that I 
men as that come into the a peeuniy isiaadded toy when euch 
shoulder with an opposi ranks, and are ready to stand shoulder to 
today to interest a ie candidate. There is very little that I can say 
the road that ha‘ yf is da eel abashed, in part, to think I have to tread 
past year; iti S already been trodden by our Commander during the 
chabliie in: che pecans that we all should be proud of, and it means 

© man who gets into the saddle at this time has the work cut out 
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for him in part, but it means that a man must never leave the plowshare 
until he has done something at least toward equaling the record of the 
past year. Brothers, I thank you. (Applause.) 


The nominating speeches were limited to three minutes each at this 
juncture. 


Commander Frank L. Kirchgassner nominated Walter W. Penney, 
of Camp 1, for the position of Senior Vice Division Commander ; the nom- 
ination of Bro. Penney being seconded by Past Division Commander Fred 
E. Warner, Rev. Maurice A. Levy and Junior Vice Commander Francis 
H. Brock. On motion by Brother Kirchgassner, the Adjutant was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the encampment for Bro. Walter W. Penney, 
of Lynn, for Senior Vice Division Commander. ‘This was done, and Bro. 
Penney declared elected, Bro. Penney thanked the encampment for the 
promotion, 

Past Division Commander William A. Stevens placed Past Com- 
mander James T. Cummings, of Camp 121, in nomination for the post of 
Junior Vice Division Commander, and moved that the Adjutant cast one 
ballot, bearing that name for the position. The motion was seconded by 
Past Commander Samuel A, Pickering, of Camp 78; carried, and Bro. 
Cummings declared elected Junior Vice Division Commander. 


The Division Council election being in order, Brother George E. 
Hunt nominated the retiring Division Commander, Orra L. Stone, who 
was elected by a motion seconded by Past Division Commander Stevens ; 
the Adjutant later being instructed to cast one ballot, bearing the name 
of Orra L. Stone, as first member of the Division Council, which was 
done. Senior Vice Commander Tucker declared Orra L. Stone elected 
to the Division Council. 


Past Division Commander Edward H. Lounsbury placed Thomas 
O. D. Urquhart in nomination for the Division Council, and he was form- 
ally elected. 

There was a spirited contest for election as third member of the 
Division Council. Brother Chapman, of Camp 83, placed Brother Hos- 
mer F. Keeney in line for re-election to the place he has filled since the 
resignation of D. Murray Travis. George S. Orcutt placed Past Com- 
mander John E. Wilcox, of Camp 81, in nomination as third member on 
the Division Council, the nomination being seconded by several broth- 
ers. The result of the roll-call was as follows : 


For Division Council, (3rd member.) 


Hosmer F. Keeney... 
John E. Wilcox. 


John E. Wilcox was declared elected as the third member of the 
Division Council. The election was later made unanimous. 
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Ladies of the G. A. R. Bring Greetings 


A committee of the ladies of the G. A. R., comprising Mrs. Lucy E. 
Lehman, Mrs. Annie Austin, Mrs. Sargent and Mrs. Hattie F. Perkins, 
was escorted to the platform, and Mrs. Lehman read the following : 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT, 
LaDIES OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
CuiIpMAN HALL, TREMONT TEMPLE, 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1904. 
“Greetings to the Sons of Veterans.” 
- Rane been commissioned to bring you greetings of the Ladies 
e Grand Army of the Republic. Do you know how dear to our 
Ree are the sons of those gallant men, who so valiantly defended the 
is s paces the dark days from ‘61 to ‘65? “ Theson of a veteran” is 
sete cat of unclouded splendor. No royal prince on the face of 
me rae rae on his descendant a lineage of more exalted re- 
ae fhe Bs pee veteran soldier bequeaths to his son. He had en- 
aan ia ee ek and cold, had borne the horrors of the prison 
Biepeneoceits aunted, he braved them all that freedom’s flag might 
on freedom’s heights for evermore, 
member you are the descendants of those 
son die, dishonored and dis: 
We do not fear you will pre 


Born of veterans, always re- 
matchless men, who saw trea- 
ek among the “green hills of Gettysburg.’’ 
ove false to the sacred trust fided 
and shi st confided to you, 
ae cae and darkness envelop the land, and treason assail 
teeta ae you would be found a rock of refuge, behind which 
eeleeushe us das and secure, stimulated and strengthened by 
ee ea, at sublime patriotism which has made your father’s 
Sincerely yours, in Fraternity, Charity and “Loyalty,” 

LUCY E. LEHMAN, 

ADDIE E. EMERSON, 

JENNIE AUSTIN, 
Committee on Greetings. 


Response by Rey. John H. Moorehead, of 
Camp 19 


Brothers of thi A : 
f this convention: It gives me exceeding pleasure to re- 


spond to nua 
he mare ae oi our Division Commander. I had the pleasure 
sembled in the es iat ae the faces of the magnificent audience as- 
speak the greetin toe t remple, and it was my object in going there to 
aceneancicae g i he pons of Veterans here assembled, to that mag- 
to which our cats ha A ae respond most heartily to the greetings 
pattithatirhe : “ai ave listened. I think that frequently we forget the 
Pea F noble women have always played in our national history; 
Part has been too frequently overlooked, We should endeavor to 
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rectify matters, and give them the praise and the credit that are due to 
them. We are all sons of mothers, as was stated to us this morning. 
One reason why I united with the Sons of Veterans only last May was 
because I honored my father and my mother. (Applause.) 1 believe 
that the men who honored their fathers and their mothers, the promise 
of long life is upon them. Let us honor them in every honorable way 
that we can. Let us not disgrace their name; let us take the legacy that 
they have handed down to us, and stand for the institutions of the coun- 
try and make them all that our fathers and our mothers intended they 
should be. We have a noble organization, and we ought to regard it and 
its principles as an organization of great power, an organization that has 
a part in our State history and in our national history. These women 
stand by us, they have always stood by us; they pledge us their honor 
that they will stand by us in the future. We are glad to receive them at 
this time, and it gives me great pleasure, in responding to the noble sen- 
timents to which we have just listened. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Sargent, wife of Past Division Commander Charles F. Sargent, 
followed with a further word of greeting, as did also Mrs. Annie Austin. 
Mrs. Hattie F. Perkins spoke briefly as follows, much to the delight of 
the encampment; 

“I am the widow of a veteran and have a son of a veteran. I hope 
you will go on with the good work you have commenced; you are work- 
ing for the veterans. 


“You may talk about the Masons, the Odd Fellows and such, 

You may talk about the orders, and they have brass enough to beat the 

Dutch ; 

You may talk about your banners, but the one that has the call 

Is the starry flag and eagle that shall wave above them all. 

It was won when cannon thundered, midst the battle smoke and noise, 
So there's nothing holds a candle to our old Grand Army boys.” 

(Loud applause.) 


Election of Delegates to National Encamp= 
ment 


Past Commander William R. Davis nominated Thomas J. Hannon 
of Camp 75 as delegate at large, and, on motion by Past Div. Commander 
Stevens, the adjutant was instructed to cast one ballot bearing the name 
of Bro. Hannon, which ballot was cast and Thomas J. Hannon was de- 
clared elected. 

The other delegates nominated, and the brothers nominating them, 
also the votes received by each, are shown by the following tabulation, it 
being voted that the nine receiving the highest number of votes be the 
delegates, and the remaining six the alternates, any vacancies to be 
filled by the Division Council: 
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a asles 
NAME. ES d : ae 133 
ME 3 Z Nominated by a” as 
Arthur E, Bent. 59 | Past Com. Cutler. 49 | 205 
Samuel A. Pickering. 78 | Past Div.Com.F.J. Bradford) 3 | 108 
Everett H. Lynds. 60 | Rev. Morrill. 60 | 194 
James T. Wellington. 47 | Bro. Holman. 47 | 174 
Herbert A. Mayo. 80 | Horace E. Morse. 80 | 172 
A. A. Upton. 53 | W. W. Penney. 1 | 152 
L. W. Floyd. 149 | Wm. A. Stevens. 45 | 137 
G. Henry Powell. 13 | Irving N. Holbrook. 2 | 134 
James C, Smith. 2 | George A. Boynton. 2 | 125 
(The above nine were declared elected as delegates to the national 

encampment in August, at Boston.) 
Fred S. Coffin. 41 | Bro. Benjamin. 29 | 108 
George A. Mathewson. 35 | Bro. Bryant. 35 | 107 
Walter F. Dove. 30 | Cyrus H. Stowell. 30 | 102 
Charles E. Flanders. 129 | Samuel A. Pickering. 78 | 80 
Charles A. Buzzell. 98 | Frank E. Howard. 98 | 76 
C. S. Mero. 2 | Bro. Pevear. 2] 19 


(These six brothers were declared to be the alternates.) 


Delegates from Women’s Relief Corps 


Mrs. Wales, Past Department President of the Women’s Relief 
Corps, was then introduced, and spoke of the pleasure it gave her to 
come and extend the greetings of the Women’s Relief Corps. “I will 
now retire in favor of our friend, Mrs. Lyman, wishing you success in all 
the work which you have undertaken.” 

Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, after being presented by Division Com- 
mander Stone as “one of the best friends the Sons of Veterans have jn 
the Women’s Relief Corps,” said: “This is certainly a pleasant occasion 
for me, unexpected, because when your delegation came this morning to 
bring your greetings to the Women’s Relief Corps, I sent back by one of 
the young men my love and best wishes to this convention. Possibly 
there is no need of my saying one word to you to express my regard and 
appreciation for the Sons of Veterans. Every member of every camp 
knows how interested Tam in your organization from the time the first 
camp was organized. TI still have that love, that friendship, and I am 
willing at any time, and at all times, to do what I can for you in the in- 
terest of your work, and it does me good. This will be my last visit as 
an officer of the Women's Relief Corps. Ina few hours I shall lay down 
the badge of a department officer, but remember, you have a true heart 
here for the Sons of Veterans. And to you, Commander Stone, I wish to 

_ express my appreciation and my thanks for the courtesies shown by you 
and your staff to me on many occasions this year. I congratulate you on 
the noble work that you have done. This year has been a brilliant one. 
But I cannot forget my commander who served with me as the depart- 
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ment president. Today I remember him—I remember him in his kind- 
ness, his thoughtfulness during my year. I congratulate you, and bring 
to the incoming division commander the same loyal support that I have 
given those who have occupied that position in the past.” (Applause.) 

Rev. Maurice A. Levy of Camp 54, responded in these words: “Mr. 
Commander and representatives of the Women’s Relief Corps: One of 
the most pleasant features of these annuul conventions is when we are - 
permitted to receive greetings such as you ladies have extended to us 
this afternoon. We recognize in you the worthy successors of the women 
who went to the front from '61 to ’6s, and there proved ministering angels 
in truth to our fathers whose memories we are striving to perpetuate. 
We recognize in you also that same spirit of which Corporal Tanner 
spoke last night when he said that the girls of '61 sent forward their 
sweethearts and their lovers with the words, ‘Come back with honor, or 
report to God.’ We believe that you bring to us that same message, to 
conduct ourselves with honor, and at last to give an account of ourselves 
that shall be worthy of our fathers and worthy of you who are helping 
them.” (Applause.) 


Purse to Retiring Commander 


At this juncture, Brother George E. Hunt mounted the platform, and 
in a speech of fervent depth presented to Division Commander Stone a 
purse of $175, as an evidence of the admiration of the brothers of the 
Massachusetts Division, because of his personal worth and the herculean 
labors performed during his term as division commander. The Division 
Commander was moved by the gift as well as the kind words with which 
it was presented, and acknowledged the kindness of the encampment. 

On motion of G. Henry Powell, it was voted that the proceedings of 
this encampment be printed and distributed within ninety days from date. 


Recognition of Camp 56 Guard Duty 


It was voted to extend thanks to the officers and members of Camp 
56 for the efficient manner in which they discharged the duties as detail 
during the sessions of the encampment. 


Report of Dormitory Commission 


Past Division Commander Edward H. Lounsbury reported for the 
Dormitory Commission, that the commission had held several meetings 
during the past year and that the state of affairs was substantially the 
same as a year ago; there is on hand the same deposit of money in the 
savings bank in Chelsea, plus the year's interest. No requests have 
come to the Soldiers’ Home which would require us to spend any money 
until so recently that it has not yet been accomplished, and accordingly 
would not go into any report that we might make, But as soon as the 
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new Dormitory Commission, consisting of the present one with the suc- 
cessor of one who retires this year, is ready for it, then there will be 
some call upon the funds of the commission. 

The election of a member on the Dormitory Commission for the 
next five years, having been placed before the convention, it was voted 
that the adjutant cast one ballot bearing the name of Past Division 

* Commander Dudley B. Purbeck to succeed himself as a member of the 


Dormitory Commission. The ballot was cast and Brother Purbeck de- 
clared elected. 


Installation of Division Officers 
Brother George E. Hunt, designated by Division Commander-elect 
Holbrook, installed the new officers and staff, as follows: 
Division Commander 
Senior- Vice Division Commander... 
Funior-Vice Division Commander ... 


Harry N. Holbrook 
....Walter W. Penney 
--James T. Cummings 


Division Council. .Orra L. Stone, Thos. O. D. Urquhart, John E, Wilcox 
STAFF. 


Division Adjutant... 
Division Quartermaster . 


John E. Gilman, Jr. 
Edwin R. Olin 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Chief Aide 


Guy Andrews Ham 


The following appointments were made later: 


Chaplain . 
sbEagood ey ye H. H. 
Tees Advocate . jets i Paes 
ectal Mustering O, s i : 
Seethne. iz Officer... Maj. Dudley B. Purbeck 


Louis Epple 


It was voted that the 


record: 
W. Powell of Cake cords as taken by the stenographer (Jacob 


approved, 
Approved, 


HbA 6. Keightom 


Division Adjutant. 


i 


P 
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BANQUET AT QUINCY HOUSE. 


Never has the Massachusetts Division Sons of Veterans been the 
“host” at a greater or more brilliant banquet than that which took place 
at the Quincy House, Boston, on the evening of February 9, 1904, when, 
to the strains of orchestral music, the Sons and a distinguished array of 
guests marched gaily to the spacious dining-rooms of that famous hos- 
telry. The menu rivalled Delmonico’s in its fullness and exquisite taste. 
After over an hour spent in discussing it, 


DIVISION COMMANDER ORRA L. STONE, 


toastmaster of the occasion, was greeted with cordial applause as he 
commenced the post-prandial exercises and introduced the first speaker 
as follows: 

“My brothers, I thank you for your kindly greeting once again. I 
realize that this is neither the time nor the place for me to take up any 
of the hour that remains for us this evening with any remarks, other than 
the brief introductions of the speakers who have gathered here tonight. 
We are honored by the presence of a great many distinguished gentle- 
men and comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic who, at great 
personal sacrifice, have come here to say a few words to us, and it seems 
to me that every moment of the time rightfully belongs to them. With 
your kind permission, and the acquiescence of the speakers, | am going 
to take the liberty of rearranging the toast list, and the first response will 
be by the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, to the sentiment, 
‘My Country.’ Last year, although we expected to have him with us, an 
illness prevented. This year we are enabled to announce that he is 
among us, and will now respond to the sentiment, ‘My Country.’ Hon. 
George A. Marden of Lowell, Assistant Treasurer of the United States.” 
Mr. Marden was greeted with an outburst of applause, and spoke as 
follows: 

HON. GEORGE A. MARDEN. 


“Mr. Commander and Sons: I am going to do up my country in 
from five to seven minutes. I was sick last year—I am indisposed to- 
night. It is proper to re-arrange the toasts, Mr. Commander. If there 
is anything that comes ahead in the American procession, it is ‘My 
Country.’ (Applause and “good.”) ‘My Country’ and ‘Our Country’—it 
means more tonight than it ever meant before in the world. (Applause.) 
We can almost hear the guns from the Orient. The guns from the Orient 
are shotted and aimed on both sides with due deference to ‘Our Country.” 
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(Applause.) Russia goes into the contest with one eye on America. (Ap- 4 


plause.) Japan goes in with both ears to the ground, to know what Amer- 
ica thinks about it. (Applause.) Korea is waiting for us to come over 
and help her. China stands trembling, like a victim between the upper 
and nether millstones, and hoping all the time, so far as China can hope, 
that the United States, somehow or other, will take hold and save her. 
France is listening to what America says about it. Germany is as quiet 


as a statue, but with marble ears she hears everything that goes on» 


across the water; and Great Britain stands side by side with us, no more 
sneering at us, no more flippant about us, but all the time deferring to 
us; and John Bull is as docile, and as amenable to our opinion, as any 
force on the entire globe. (Applause.) And so,I say, it is proper that ‘Our 
Country’ should stand at the head of the procession. You are sons of 
veterans ? I don't believe it! (Laughter.) You don't look it. (Laughter.) 
If you are, really, 1 am wrong; it must have happened sometime when 
your fathers came home on a furlough. (Laughter and applause.) And 
yet there is hardly one of you that gives evidence of any such fortune as 
iia It seems to me as though you must be grandsons of veterans, 
though that long vista through which we look back to the years of the 
war must have had milestones all the way down, and you didn't get in 
until you got about half way between there and this. (Laughter.) But 
you are here, and ‘Our Country’ looks to you. You succeed us. We 
cold not fight tonight; Horton and I couldn't fight, oh, no! (Laughter.) 
aa ean me and Horton from here up to the top of Bea- 
a ree a we'd be absolutely fit for the hospital, But ‘Our Country,’ 
ae Ye me ed country, stretching from one side to the other, from 
a nee ee € bottom, anna everybody looking at us to see what we will 
Perea ye ian ‘Our Country" looks to you, and to such as you, 
seMtihae, at e future may have to give us; and I give you as a closing 
atta Be ee Bae on which I rose, ‘Our Country.’ God bless her! we 
ahaa t what she asks, and she will ask nothing which we ought 
0." (Applause, cheers, and cries of “good.”) 


ih eee ae ene, pine next speaker, Division Commander Stone said: 
one who is a mcaaereice: we are honored tonight with the presence of 
foremost exponent a fecpenized by his professional brethren as the 
ini eans ferent i) pemerce journalism in the East, if not in the 
man in all Maass wt ae American patriot who, in 1898, was the first 
Stareneieiacs iis Aan to offer his services to the Governor of his 
ee a 1 nite: oger Wolcott—one who, for twenty-five years, 
all ape ere the foremost orators of the day, equally at home with 
che rk ‘; TOMS LAV ELON Bay, from lively to severe, prominent upon 

political platform, in the academic forum and at the after-dinner table 
mhereiwe best love to hear him. We recognize in his election to the po- 
sition of Lieutenant-Governor a sign of promise for the future, for we 
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well know that, when he shall have filled that chairsnow so ably occupied 
by Governor Bates, that seat where in their day have sat the greatest and 
best of Massachusetts’ sons, his voice will ring loud and clear on all sub- 
jects affecting the national integrity or the welfare of the citizens of this 
commonwealth. We esteem it fortunate that, for some years to come, 
the weight which always attaches to his public utterances will be further 
enhanced by reason of the position of authority from which they will be 
delivered. I have the pleasure at this time to present—not to introduce, 
for he needs no introduction to an audience of Sons of Veterans—the 
Lieutenant-Governor of this commonwealth, 


HON. CURTIS GUILD, Jr., 


of Boston.” (Applause, three cheers and a tiger.) Mr. Guild said: 
“Mr, Commander and Brethren: I wish, sir, that I better deserved 
your kind words and your kind reception. I have been asked to say a 
few words for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, A few nights ago 
it was my privilege to sit at the dinner-table with the oldest surviving 
Governor of Massachusetts, while a younger man from another state be- 
wailed the decay of the country, lamented the breaking down of old 
American ideals, and sadly bemoaned the fortunes of the state, the city 
and the nation; and the old man, with the fire of youth in his eyes, rising, 


said: ‘Such sentiments as those to which we have just listened, it seems” 


to me should fall from the senile lips of age rather than from the mouth 
of ingenuous youth. The best country in the world to live in today (and 
I say it at the end of ninety years), the grandest country in the world to 
live in today, is the United States of America, and the best state in it is 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ (Applause and cheers.) Then 
he recited a story which is so old that perhaps it may be new. It is two 
thousand years old (laughter), and was once told in Athens. Two citi- 
zens met on the way to the Piraeus, and one said to the other, ‘Neighbor, 
these be per'lous times, and our commonwealth is steadily going to de- 
struction.’ ‘Aye,’ said the second, ‘you must be right, for my father 
always used to say that, and his father told him so before him, and my 
grandfather used to say that ancestors of ours said the same thing of the 
miserable condition of our state when the Acropolis had not been built 
and Athens was but a fishing village.’ (Laughter.) We are citizens of 
no mean city, citizens of no mean state. It is a grand, a proud thing to 
be Americans, Americans of today. When Abraham Lincoln died, and 
when Lee surrendered at Appomattox, the United States was the one 
great power of the West, and the nations of Europe fled from Mexico 
and a free republic was established there because the United States said 
that freedom should rest upon the western hemisphere. Tonight we 
have gone a step further. The guns of Japan and Russia have scarcely 
ceased their first echo of thunder when one power steps forward as the 
leader among nations of the earth, and it is no European nation,—it is 
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John Hay who sends a note to the other powers and leads the way for 
the integrity of the empire of China. (Applause.) 

“It is a pleasure to bring the greetings of the Commonwealth toa 
gathering like this, an association founded to perpetuate the memories 
of brave men, and,\by the fragrant inspiration of their noble deeds, to 
nerve this generation to acts that shall be worthy of the noble record of 
sires who have left you to take their places in the duties of American 
citizenship. The history of the great war of the rebellion, perhaps the 
greatest war that ever was fought, is wonderfully interesting, not only 
because of its serious and heroic features, not only because of the tre- 
mendous consequences to the world of the results of the struggle, but 
because of the lesson that it teaches of the enormous value to any coun- 
try of a youth, a young manhood, that is full of noble ideals and is ready 
to sacrifice life itself if only those ideals can be forwarded—a young man- 
hood that was so manly that it would have forgotten that it was so young. 

“We have today as President of the United States, one of the ablest 
living men of his day, and we call him a young man, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. (Applause and cheers.) We call hima 
young man, and he was born forty-five years ago last October. 

“When Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, his forty-third 
birhday had not yet come to Ulysses Simpson Grant. 

“When William Tecumseh Sherman (“Old Uncle Billy,” as the boys 
called him because he seemed so old in comparison with the other lead- 
ers of the war,)—when William Tecumseh Sherman sent that telegram 
to Abraham Lincoln, ‘I present you, Mr. President, with the city of Sa- 
vannah as a Christmas gift,’ at the end of his march to the sea, Old Uncle 
Billy was only forty-four years of age. When another charging hero at 
Cedar Creek, with but one single voice for reinforcements, accomplished 
the miracle that turned a rout into a victory and set his name forever 
among the great generals of the world, it was no elderly general, but a 
youth that raised at the head of the cavalrymen of the world Philip 
Sheridan. (Applause.) 

“From 34 to 44—the three great generals of the world—as these were 
the oldest of the great leaders of the rebellion. 

“Not only the rank and file, but soldiers of this Commonwealth, who 
came from that struggle with the silver stars of general officer upon 
their shoulders, won their honors when they were merely boys. The 
‘Boys of 61,’ as you know, gentlemen, was no figurative form of speech. 

% “At 22 years of age there stood at the head of his brigade in the 
Wilderness, General Stephen M. Weld, of Boston. 

“At 22 years of age, a brigadier-general, holding a line against a 
confederate division, fell to the ground, it was supposed, mortally 
wounded, at the battle of the Weldon Railroad, He later became our 
ambassador to Italy, William F. Draper of Massachusetts. 


“At 23 years of age, Francis A. Walker was adjutant-general to 
Hancock. 
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At 24 years of age, behind Dan Sickles at Gettysburg, commanding 
the 22d Massachusetts, was General Tom Sherwin of Massachusetts. 
(Applause.) 

“At 24 years of age, brevetted a brigadier-general, was the young 
man, only 24, whose statue we propose to put in the State House this 
year, General Bartlett. At 25 years of age that man was a major-general 
in the army of the United States. 

“At 24 years of age, another Massachusetts man was voted a medal 
for gallantry in holding back a whole Confederate division at Chancel- 
lorsville, with but a line of pickets in the rifle pits. At 25 years of age 
that man was brevetted first, brigadier-general, and then major-general, 
for gallantry at the Bloody Angle in Spottsylvania. At 26 years of age 
he became a full major-general, the youngest division commander in the 
whole army of the United States, a Massachusetts boy, Nelson A. Miles. 
(Applause.) 

“Such was the record of those young men who went forth in the 
days of 1861 to 1865, who went forth to die that we might say tonight 
that our country is the first great power in the world. With such an in- 
spiration before us, can we lead our lives on any lower plane? Our 
country does not call us to war today, unless it be the unending warfare 
of peace, for as long as the corruptionist begets the demagogue and the 
grafter, as long as in one legislature, or in a single hall of Congress, 
corruption can stalk abroad, or in one municipality or another the graf- 
ter can raise his head, as long as the demagogue is bred from the an- 
archist and the anarchist produces the demagogue, there is an unending 
warfare in this country that calls to every citizen, in a clarion voice, in a 
draft that permits no substitute, to fight in peace as our fathers fought 
in war, for the glory of God and the United States of America. (Ap- 
plause.) To that warfare, you and J are daily called. May we try to be 
a-little worthy of the example that is set before us, and may we remem- 
ber that not our personal success, but noble striving, is the best end of 
man. 

“Warren, the young physician, died in defeat on Bunker Hill, but 
he left that word, ‘O, how sweet and glorious it is to die for one’s coun- 
try,’ as a beacon to beckon on generous youth throughout the history of 
our country. Shaw; at the head of his brave black regiment, was re- 
pulsed from Fort Wagner in defeat ; they buried him in the sand after 
the repulse, among the rank and file, but the colored color-sergeant, who 

brought back the flag, has left a word as a rallying point to the soldiers 
of the country in every time of need,.‘Old Glory never touched the 
ground.’ (Applause.) Not success always, but failure, too, may yet 
mean victory for the days to come. There never was a more inspired 
line of verse for American citizenship, for the man that seeks to do his 
duty, than the poem written by one of the race too often thrown aside, 
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Paul Lawrence Dunbar, on, ‘The Man That Fails,’ and this is the final 
stanza : 
‘The man who is strong to fight his fight, 
And whose will no threat can daunt, 
If the truth be truth, and the right be right, 
Is the man that the ages want. 
Though he fail or fall in grim defeat, 
Yet he has not fled the strife, 
And the house of earth shall smell more sweet, 
For the perfume of his life.’"" (Applause.) 
{ Division Commander Stone: ‘My friends, a professional man, who 
1s superior to the fascinations of power, or the charms of wealth, who 
does not employ all his abilities for self-aggrandizement, but rather de- 
votes his best energies in favor of the public weal, is the kind of a man we 
today find occupying the position of Attorney-General of this Common- 
wealth. I am proud to call this man my personal friend. Our Common- 
wealth is his client, and her perpetual honor and glory are his retainer, 
fee and compensation. I have the pleasure at this time to present, to 
respond to the toast, ‘Liberty Under the Law,’ the Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, the Hon. Herbert Parker of Lancaster.” 


HON. HERBERT PARKER. 


ter ee tna and a tiger were the greeting given to Mr. Parker, af- 
“ 

te Rae mander, god sons of the savers of the country we love, 
this occasion aap ee and happy greeting. Happy, thrice happy, is 
every fiber of m ips “il rst in the mighty and noble inspirations that stir 
permits me to ice end my body ; happy again, in the occasion that 
aera and stand by the side of a well-loved friend whom. I 
TiheRge Pare an ease! and loved as friend and neighbor. (Applause.) 
have with him ea of his accomplishments, but every meeting that I 
ratisiet: ae Pa - es me some new one. I knew that he possessed the 
newt ert Nghe to the exultation of the noblest patriotism ; I 
or to compel the ad e gift to win verdicts by just persuasion from juries, 
possessed of new PEL and respectful attention of courts. I find him 
sentation of our ieee nments tonight. I opened this splendid pre- 
verse after verse a €rtainment, and I observed that line after line and 
ment. I turned to Sones exalted poetry was furnished for our entertain- 
oe een eae uf riend and said to him, ‘Whence, widely read as I 
thought ? me arinee eal these choicest bits of fancy poetry and 
was unwilling to confess econ in spite of his honors, he is modest ; he 
feanhi te ess from whence they came; but at last I extorted 
im the modest, coy confession, that they were little things of his 

own that came into his head, (Laughter.) 
“But, sir, we stir, with the breath of our merriment, the laurels of the 
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noble dead, and it is well that we meet and remember, in the presence 
of those who still happily dwell with us and were their associates, and 
reflect, in these days when we are accused by superficial critics of giving 
our best effort only to the sordid commercialism and gain of our active 
business life. I was reading, the other night, the story of that great, 
mightiest, most portentous of all wars, in the tale written by one who I 
am sure, throughout the country today, would be held a type of noble 
American soldier and citizen, General Gordon of Georgia. (Applause.) 
He tells a story that strangely but aptly illustrates the vigor, the virtue, 
the pathos, the humor and the glory of this complex American life of 
ours. He told the tale of Corporal Tanner, who is, I believe, the guest 
of this city tonight, to its honor and glory. He says that they met on 
one occasion upon the same platform. The call for the meeting was the 
organization of some association of Confederate veterans, to which Tan- 
ner magnanimously and, in the true spirit of heroism, lent his support and 
endorsement. The vast audience thronged the hall, in a southern city, 
when Tanner rose to speak. Quivering with the emotion born of the 
moment, his lips, his tongue, trembling with the sentiments that filled his 
mind, he said, ‘My friends, I am stirred with the keenest emotion from 
the crown of my head down,’ and, stopping and reflecting that he had 
left two of his limbs in the soil of Virginia, added, ‘from the crown of my 
head down as far as I go.’ It typifies what the Grand Army of the Re- 
public stands for. Some of the vigorous limbs, some of the strong bod- 
ies have faded, gone and mingled with the dust of the earth in the land 
for which they fought, but the spirit which.animated them lives in all its 
fullest vigor today, instinct in your lives, instinct, by reflection, in the lives 
of every one of us who remember what they did, and who know, by vir- 
tue of the knowledge of yourinheritance and your birth, what you would 
do, should the need of the nation call for like sacrifices from you. What, 
my friends, did your fathers fight for? For their country? Yes, for 
the constitution and the laws of their country? Yes, that most of all; 
for what is a country except it be governed by free, right-minded, 
thoughtful citizens, who know how to restrain themselves in order that 
the liberty, which is the life of the country, shall survive ? 

“TI am asked to say a word to you upon the subject of ‘Liberty Under 
the Law.’ There be various conceptions of liberty, but that conception 
to which we Americans hold is its true conception, we believe. Liberty, 
my friends, is not mere freedom from restraint. Liberty is that right to 
think and act in such manner as shall not deprive any other citizen of 
the like right. That liberty which means the unrestrained exercise of 
the individual will, by its very conception and declaration, destroys lib- 
erty ; for were a country to guarantee liberty like that to any one of its 
citizens, in the same breath it would take away that freedom from every 


‘other citizen. The liberty that we know, is the liberty that grows out of 


the laws that we thoughtfully make, and to which we willingly yield 
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obedience. It is the liberty that guarantees to every citizen the free ex- 
ercise of thought and conscience, and act, and deed, so long, always, as 
it shall be compatible with like freedom guaranteed to every other citi- 
zen, that goes to make up the great body politic, which is the nation that 
we hold in reverent love and veneration. The type of this liberty, its 
declaration is found in the eternal words inscribed upon the stone of our 
court-house in Worcester, representing the sublimeness of the wisdom, 
the patriotism, the thought and reflection of that best (and no man will 
gainsay me)—and best-loved citizen of the Commonwealth, the Hon. 
George F. Hoar, my preceptor, my foster-father in the profession to 
which I devote my life. (Applause.) There, upon the walls of the 
court-house, where every suitor shall read, and every litigant shall scan, 
are these words, ‘Here speaketh the conscience of the state, restraining 
the individual will.’ Such is the ‘Liberty Under the Law’ of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” (Applause.) 


Division Commander Stone ; “ My friends, tonight I have the pleas- ~ 


ure to call upon an accomplished and eloquent divine, one whose senti- 
ments are rich with color, one who is known to you as a writer on sacred 
subjects, but also possessing a rich veinof humor and satire. I shall 
Bae maritne canvass which is shortly to be illumined by the hand of a 

‘aster, but present, to respond to the sentiment ‘ Behold the American,’ 
the Rev. Dr. Edward A. Horton, of Boston,’ 


REV. DR. EDWARD A, HORTON. 


ii Frainepenesrs which greeted this noted divine had subsided, 
ee . 
Ges a semander, friends—I thank you from my heart, which can 
keep pace with “a ee a sprint up Beacon Hill. (Laughter.) I cannot 
cession, but I t ii icutenant-Governor ; he is at the head of the pro- 
aaa I giNie id pt the end, only as Chaplain, praying for men that, 
gracious, Althoi ik fink need it badly, (laughter,)—that is rather un- 
they eeite teas they don’t always listen to my prayers in the Senate, 
pretty lively cro: ‘Al Bnaysey they admire my sentiments. You are a 
“Two i sae b haeish Thad such a congregation constantly. 
preparatory to Asad 1s went up in New England in the summer to fish, 
church on a hot Su fe in the political pond afterwards. They went to 
it,) and listened rn i. and took back seats, (very rare for them to do 
soporific, and th © the best of their ability, but things were so very 
bit from ‘his ai be Preacher thought he'd wake them up; so he turned a 
courses,) and Fa (ministers do occasionally get awy from their dis- 
AB f he S) Bat » ‘Brothers and sisters, we are bound for the king- 
Gom of heaven, we are bound for that glorious realm; the train is start- 
ing, get on; wake up, brothers and sisters, get on; nowis your chance ;’ 
and one nudged) the other of these two, and the minister said, ‘Yes, I 
guess it is a first-class train, too, a regular Pullman, judging by the num- 


—ee 
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ber of sleepers he is hauling.’ There isn’t any possibility of applying 
that here; we teach by contrasts. 

“Parsons have a way of bluffing; they seem to be very brave. 
Marden just said to me, ‘I never saw you timid,’ and I said, ‘No one 
anyhow knows this ; we do shiver; we tremble when we get up. I do 
not feel sharp, I feel flat.’ That reminds me of this story : There were 
two, a young man and a young woman, in the same department store ; 
they knew each other ; they had separated and hadn't seen each other 
for a long time. John met Mary, the aforesaid woman, after the lapse 
of time, and he said to her, ‘I am glad to see you, Mary ; how are you 
getting along ? are you boarding at the same place?’ ‘No,’ she said, 
with rather a pert air, ‘I do not board any more, I have taken a flat.’ 
“You don’t say. What's his name ?’ (Laughter.) 

“This weather, this revival of the old New England winter, reminds 
me of another story, which General Taylor told the other night, and 
says he has a patent on it; I therefore credit it to the Globe. Out in 
Chicago they do not like Boston, particularly in certain respects ; they 
like our money and our investments, but they think we are rather frigid, 
that we eat Browning patties in the morning, Tennyson waffles at noon, 
and Longfellow toast at night, Out in Chicago, there was a young fel- 
low who wooed and won a Boston girl, and it was said, ‘ Well, I don’t see 
how he ever got her; she is so cold; she's so intellectual, 1 wonder how 
he ever thawed her out.’ ‘Ah,’ said this young fellow, ‘he didn’t thaw 
her out ; he just froze to her.’ (Laughter.) 

“T believe you gave me a toast. I put a good lot of gravy on it, but 
I will dig down and find my toast. ‘Behold the American.’ I donot re- 
fer to myself, Well, I thought as I listened to the ringing words of 
Marden, to those fine periods and purifying thoughts of Guild, (pardon 
me, I am leaving off the handles now,) and that fine sentiment breathed 
so well by Parker, I thought of the changes to which they referred and 
said, ‘Out of what did come these products that we crown now with these 
laurel wreaths of rhetoric and of noble sentiments, blossoms picked 
right out of the gardens of our generous sentiments?’ They came 
from the pathways of industry, from offices, from stores, from anvils, 
from plough-shares ; they rallied and were transfigured as they emerged 
into the open until they all were illuminated with the grand thought 
that they were the supporters of the Union, children of the forefathers, 
and upholders of the flag. (Applause.) 

“ What was it that led me, a lad.of eighteen, to go and serve in the 
navy down along the coast, that we blockaded with our feeble fleet so 
well that it kept out those munitions and supplies that might have turned 
things otherwise ? I was led by the voice of a man then living. You 
young men think of him, read about him with the traditions of the past, 
glorified and uplifted. I had seen Abraham Lincoln and heard his 
vibrant voice. (Cheers.) I had seen him in the conflict with Douglass, 
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that stern man, the man of wondrous ability, planting himself firmly on 
his feet against the lean, gawky, oft-times irregular speaking man whom 
all called ‘Old Abe,’ and yet ‘Old Abe’ has gone to the top and stands 
on the highest pedestal of them all, because within him was embodied 
the principle of sacrifice and the spirit of humanity. 

“ What is it to be an American today, for you young men? It is to 
face the right way. You cannot be what you desire, or what the Com- 
monwealth needs, by studying pages of political economy ; you cannot 
get it by the abstruse pathway of arguments and distinctions of analysis 
intellectual, but a young man can always come to the point where he can 
serve best himself and his fellow men by facing the right way, looking 
toward ideals, remembering the examples of the past, listening, while 
facing that way, to all that that grand past of ours can tell him. Ambi- 
tion, young men, is a main-spring that the republic encourages. There 
are no truths that I ever utter from the pulpit in the name of the Master 
of peace and good will, there are none that I can recall that are not in- 
terweaved with that other, which is just as true to the gospel, that a man, 
in this republic especially, must have a worthy ambition to make the 
best of himself, and then he is best fitted to serve the common wants of 
the Public. I look over that past again. The American, what was he 
in the civil war? What is he today ? He is a composite; he is made 
up of different nationalities. In your faces here, I see the contributing 
ec oe eure ey and Ireland, and France, and most all nationalties 
Paula 1¢ here, and, beneath the magic touch of education, unlock- 

s eterring conditions, has set on a truly aspiring course the 
ener ee sometimes that sells newspapers at the North 
fs ti eae jaar posite type has never been attempted before in all 
Ee aeons ie world, and when we say, ‘ Behold the American,’ it 
Rete see 4 well as historically, and, in the sense of civic distinc- 
ae Beeeacke ate ct that has had the touch radiantly circled about 
Saran Beek ee to everything that relates in any part of the 
Bean Maree on and prosperity of humanity. (A voice, “Good.’) i To 
Renale ive ae asin the past, is to know that there is a right 
Handy PorerTeet ot be folded in selfish grasping, but shall be a helping 
Gaecaay tee: pate: ve oppressed and down-trodden. What is it that 
iar eo ae t, young men ? Itis, while those guns are rever- 
pitrelnge thiaeet Go are bored by Japanese torpedoes, that, 
IAS Eee ones acy and the meshes of artifice, the average 
faite ee i on Sense says, first and last, ‘I care nothing for the 
1 ussions and definitions ; success to the little Jap who is fight- 
ing for his life against the Russians !’ (Applause.) It is time for that 
nation to decide whether it will live or die ; and, if that war drama goes 
on, I believe that what has already been referred to by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, will come out with greater potency, a moral power, so inter- 
national in its sweep, as it proceeds from the United States of America, 
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that shall set your John Hays, and your Judge Tafts, and your Theodore 
Roosevelts, as the men who are going to decide these matters. (Ap- 
plause.) My friend Marden went through pretty nearly the whole cata- 
logue of the various nations that were bending and listening to the re- 
public of the United States, but he didn’t mention the latest and newest, 
the little infant, Panama. (Applause.) We will take care of that latest. 
We will have our canal, and it shall be seen that, with righteous conduct 
of affairs, the thing shall come to pass. 

“ Dear friends, it is not for me to detain you longer. The American 
of today, as of the past also, believes in brain power as against mere force. 
J know what the European critic says that we have come to the almighty 
dollar, and that the music of the loom is more to us than the music of 
ideals. It is utterly false. Your faces here show forth the complete refu- 
tation of such a statement. ‘If there isa nation in this world that is given 
to high ideals, that lives up to the music of principle, it is the United 
States of America. (Applause.) We have put the little red school-house 
at the crossing of the ways, and all along, with university and high 
school way up to the highest, we have affirmed to the whole world that 
we are not afraid to unlock men’s brains and to give them the power to 
think for themselves and stand on their own feet. (Applause.) 

« Finally, Mr. Commander, this is the American ; behold him! He 
knows in his true moods what it is to be a real patriot. It is not a self- 
ish thing, American patriotism ; it differs from that which existed here- 
tofore in the world, because it wants to share itself, its beneficence, its 
uplifting power, its liberty. It is the incarnation ofall that is best. The 
American patriot, having secured it himself, wants to share it with the 


_ whole of the earth ; that is what we see in the American of today, 


“Dear friends who go with me, or I with them, often joke among 
themselves that Horton likes to wave the flag. Well, he does; he will 
wave it; he will wave it till he dies. (Applause.) And when Horton 
dies, all that he asks is that that flag, which called him when he was 
young to the defence of his country, may be placed upon his bier, the 
emblem of the loyalty and love that he tried to testify to in his life.” 
(Applause.) 


Division Commander Stone: “My brothers, the Division of Rhode 
Island is the smallest unit in our grand old organization, but she is not so 
small nor so weak, nor so puny, but what she can now and then furnish 
to us our chief commanding officer. We have here tonight the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of this organization; he hails from the State of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations ; and now let us give him our re- 
spectful attention while he says something npon the sentiment, ‘The 
Commandery-in-Chief of the Sons of Veterans.’ I present Commander- 
in-Chief Arthur B. Spink, of Providence, R. I. 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ARTHUR B. SPINK. 


“Mr. Toastmaster and Brothers of Massachusetts: In responding to 
the toast, ‘The Commander-in-Chief,’ in this magnificent assemblage of 
the loyal brothers of the old Bay State, I assure you that I speak with a 
great deal of pride and pleasure as the representative of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief. Pride, I say, because I know that I look into the 
faces of as loyal and true an assemblage of our brotherhood as there is 
inthe land. Massachusetts has e/zways been noted for its loyalty: from the 
days of Lexington and Bunker Hill down to our own time. The Minute 
Men who went forth from this colony in'76 to establish freedom and 
liberty for the coming generations were imbued with a spirit of loyalty 
which has been handed down from generation to*generation. 

“Again, when the call of Lincoln resounded throughout the land for 
troops to go to the front to defend that liberty and independence which 
the men of the colonies had established in the days of the Revolution, 
Massachusetts was at the front, and the record of her sons in that great 
Civil struggle stands as a monument to the loyalty of her people. Their 
loyalty was proved by the sacrifices of thousands of noble souls who laid 
down their lives in that awful carnage in the defence of the Old Flag and 
the spirit of liberty which it represents. F 

“Again the patriotism and love of country which has always coursed 
through the veins of the sons of Massachusetts was found to be as ever 
true as in the days of old, when the call to arms was sounded in the 
Spanish-American war. Proud indeed must the Sons of Veterans be 

for the record which its members made in that little unpleasantness of 
1808. I can call to mind the achievements of the Sixth Massachusetts 
with your own ‘Darling’ brother as one of its gallant leaders, The 
members of our organization certainly have reason to feel proud of the 
record of its individual members in the Spanish-American war; and 
while I can speak in the highest praise of the sons of the old Bay State 
whenever the call to duty was sounded, yet, too, I can speak of just as 
much Praise of the loyalty of the Sons of Veterans of Massachusetts in 
hoe the beautiful principles and objects of our beloved order. 
rae ee eae showing which your division has made during the 
foe ene if tes eee able and conscientious administration of Com- 
tails) 4 sada ane, Ral! the entire organization feels proud. (Ap- 
He beshipee acer: € l you that you have made the largest gain in 
Ha Weaeatcd Gs y division in the order, because that magnificent ban- 
Bate a your good Brother Dustin of Illinois, and won by your 
ting efforts, testifiesin language more eloquent than I am able to ex- 
press. Your work of the past year, I hope and trust, is but the begin- 
ning of a still greater growth the coming year. There are opportunities 
for you on every hand, and you need but to exhibit that same eager- 
ness to respond to the call of duty which your fathers exemplified in the 


days of ‘61 to’65, to cause an awakening in this grand division that shall 
place it second to none in the order. 
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“We have an organization of which every true son must feel proud, 
and when we look back to the days of the Civil war and remember the 
countless sacrifices, the awful price paid, and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of noble patriots who laid down their lives on their country’s altar 
that the blessings of a free government might be their heritage, there 
must be an inspiration for us to preserve the sacred memory of the 
heroes gone before, and if need be to defend the honor of the Old Flag 
whenever it is assailed. That flag today floats over the grandest nation 
on the globe, and the stars and the stripes wherever they are unfurled 
are looked to as the symbol of liberty, the emblem of a mighty nation 
destined to be the leader on both land and sea. 

“Do we, my brothers, realize what that old flag means to our fathers? 
Do we realize the sacrifices they made to defend it, that not a star should 
be obscured, but that it should be preserved in all its original glory? 
Sometimes I feel that the rising generation has all too little regard for 
the flag, that they do not fully realize what it represents, or what it cst 
in blood and treasure to preserve it as the glorious emblem of liberty— 
the flag of a united country with not a state dissevered, of a mighty na- 
tion banded together for liberty, justice and equality. If we, standing 
here tonight, almost on the eve of the natal day of that immortal Lin- 
coln, can gather a new inspiration from the folds of that starry banner, 
if we can renew our allegiance to the principles of a free government as 
conceived and enunciated by that grand man, then our assembling here 
tonight will have served a grand purpose. 

“] believe that it is our duty as an organization to stand for the old 
soldier; to assist him in his declining years; and how can we better do 
this than to bend our whole energy in assisting him to obtain from the 
national government that support and assistance which our national 
honor demands? Gen. Black, the present Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, that noble veteran whom I had hoped to 
see here tonight, is pleading the cause of the old soldier before Congress, 
with a view to securing pensions for every veteran who served his coun- 
try and received an honorable discharge. There are today thousands of 
these men who, rather than ask for pensions for disability, will live lives 
of penury and want. We have no right to ask them to withstand the 
hardships and rigors of war, and then in their old age fail to provide 
them with the necessaries of life. 

“My brothers, we have a priceless heritage, one that in years to 
come our sons and grandsons will prize most dearly. Let us then see to 
jt that these old veterans are cared for; let us see to it that the sacred 
memories of the heroes of ’61 to ’65, of their valor on the field of battle 
and in the defence of their country and their flag, are ever preserved, 
and that this government ‘of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth.’ 

“In conclusion, accept my thanks for the hospitality which you have 
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always extended to me, and my best wishes for the future prosperity of 
this commonwealth and the members of the division.” (Applause.) 


Division Commander Stone: “In introducing the next speaker, I 
would like to illustrate by a story. A certain divine was called to ade 
minister the last rites to a man who was a citizen of Kentucky, and 
among other things, he said to him, ‘I hope, sir, you are prepared for the 
better land; whereupon the dying man raised his head and said, ‘Look 
here, Mister, there ain't no better land than Kentucky.’ In order to in- 
sure the Presence of the speaker whom I am about to present, I promised 
a wai no Bein president of a university than our own pres- 
igen wont care University, that there is no college in the land 
sheeeeap oe a Seren future than the one which we have estab- 
cha tea eae y owa, asa memorial to our fathers; and perhaps I 
meh aoe hee ers, that I do not believe there is any division that 
ae fee Saat im its success than that of Massachusetts. I have 
pains © present, to respond to the sentiment, ‘Our Ancestors 

Seives, a native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Yale University, 


the present president of the M i i 
emorial U i i 
fea esas as a niversity, Prof. Frederick P. 


PROF. FREDERICK P, TUCKER. 


ish iat ae of Sreeting had sufficiently diminished, Professor 
this assembly, I a een asking myself how it happened that I was in 
your kind meet 3 Sure that I am grateful to you, Mr. Commander, for 
it wee aeeas 8 ion. I appreciate the words you have just spoken. 
night at your poe peraivers invitation to be present with you here to- 
the members of fete een banquet. I bring to you the greetings of 
chusetts man, and a tyiof this Memorial University. I ama Massa- 
faces and syaitin as stood in the lobby tonight, looking over your 
thought came to me parts entrance to this hall, there was a pleasant 
here in a Das aaa said, ‘These are Massachusetts boys; I am back 
went West after Sant assembly, for the first time, I believe, since I 
times since ar mae from Yale.’ I have been East a number of 
gle with such an ntrance upon my western career, but never to min- 
“T have liste: cael of Massachusetts men. 

timents that Reena great pleasure and profit to the inspiring sen- 
have. found an Paes mabaessed| here tonight, sentiments that I know 
something about this i i ery heart. ; I come to you tonight to tell you 
show you, if I can i a itution of which you have heard a little, and to 
this Mean ‘a aed few moments there are, that there is a place for 
raise Fane work aud in the life of the nation. I was called 
one thing. that is ver toast, ‘Our Ancestors and Ourselves.’ There is 
least between our Sheen eee that there is a definite relationship at 
Senne amr estors and ourselves. I am very grateful to our 

‘at they provided for us this beautiful entertainment, that 
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they were so interested in our future that they made it possible for us to 
be here tonight. (Applause.) We have heard some of the history of 
the great conflict, and the names of the great leaders are ever before us. 
In coming to this occasion, I stopped off for a few hours in my old New 
England home, about eighty miles from here, to spend a little time with 
my mother. If you have a Massachusetts mother, you know what that 
means. The country will stand, so long as there are Massachusetts 
mothers. (Applause.) During my sojourn in that old home, old farm- 
house among the hills, I went into the attic to look over a few old pa- 
pers. I wanted to find a certain article that I prepared when in Phillips 
Academy, Andover; but in searching around there I found a letter which 
I had written home from Yale to my mother about thirteen years ago 
this month, and in that letter I found these words: ‘The flags are at 
half-mast here today for Admiral Porter and General Sheridan. Sher- 
man, Sheridan and Grant, all gone; but there is as great work ahead for 
the young men of today as there was for them.’ That is a concrete ex- 
pression of the sentiment of this toast, ‘Our Ancestors and Ourselves.’ 
They had their work to do, and they did it without flinching. We have 
our work to do, and we must have the same spirit. As I look back upon 
that conflict, it seems to me that they were called to serve their country, 
and they gave up careers at the bar, in medicine and other professions; 
they gave up the chance to make strong business men; they gave up oth- 
er things; they gave up their homes; they gave up their sweethearts, and 
they gave themselves for their country. Every man who went into the 
service gave himself for his country; whether it was his lot to die on the 
field of battle or to return to his home again, he made the sacrifice then 
and there by putting himself at his country’s command. Now it seems 
to me that our service today is a service that shall inculcate in every 
heart, in every hamlet, this spirit, that we are willing to stand for ques- 
tions of public moment, and not consider whether it will affect our busi- 
ness or our career, so long as the right may be accomplished. I believe 
that that will settle many of the questions that have been hinted at here 
tonight. There is no room for the grafter; there is no room for the cor- 
ruptionist when that spirit prevails, and that is the thing that must be 
brought about in our land. There is work to do, but our country is grow- 
ing better. I heard Charles Emory Smith of Philadelphia give an ad- 
dress last July on the subject, ‘Are we worse than our fathers?’ He said 
that at one time he was about to give this address, when some one sug- 
gested that he had never seen Mr. Smith's father, and that therefore he 
didn’t know whether he was worse than his father or not; but as he por- 
trayed the life of our nation, he went on to prove that the country was 
growing better. 

“Tt has been my lot, for the last twelve years, to be in the great 
Mississippi valley, in the State of Missouri, which has sent forth a cer- 
tain fragrance recently, but is showing its manhood by grappling with 
the problems which it has to solve. In the State of Illinois, I passed 
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several years, the state of Grant, and Logan, and of Lincoln; then in 
Minnesota, that land that is filling up with that best blood from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, And now it has been my lot to be called to 
this institution in Iowa; an institution which perhaps has not a large 
and vigorous growth as yet, but an institution which in the last few 
months has had a definite educational policy formulated for it. The 
Board of Regents has been considering it. They want more from the 
Sons of Veterans, and from these eastern states. We have planned a 
policy that is meeting with favor in our immediate section, and through- 
out the land wherever it is known ; and the question is right here, ‘Do 
we want an institution of learning where the principles of patriotism and 
the ideals for which this order stands shall find concrete expression in 
the lives of our young people ?” Now, the Mississippi valley is the place 
where the great political life, or a great portion of it, is being made to- 
day. The life of New England has been transplanted to that great 
prairie land, to that land between those two mighty rivers, the Missouri and 
the Mississippi ; it is there that the new life is being formed that shall 
make the destiny of our nation, and we have planned an institution that 
at the present time has a vast material equipment ; 4o acres for its cam- 
pus, a very fine building, which, with its equipment, cost $65,000, and the 
campus—the value of the land is such that it makes the total value 
$100,000, belonging to the university authorities, without any indebted- 
ness, except a small amount for some of the equipment recently put in. 
Then again, we have two dormitories, which have been provided near 
the institution for our use. The educational policy is to give to boys 
and girls, who come not alone from Iowa, for they are coming from 
other states and will more so in the future, strong academic courses 
together with industrial work, so that there may be the cunning hand 
and the cultured brain. We have also received from Colonel Dodge, of 
New York, and from the late General Drake, of Iowa, funds toward the 
pee expenses, through certain patriotic forces in Iowa, and in Illinois, 
that are rallying to provide this industrial department. This institution 
: ae while. I have studied the situation carefully ; studied the in- 
Hai organization. I have studied the conditions and the policy. We 
oan cue together, and shaped out a policy for its educational work, 

i ich will appeal to every educator, and which can be defended before 
all comers. The institution has a purpose that is in keeping with the 
spirit and the aim of your order ; and if the Sons of Veterans will respond 
to the request of your Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Spink, and to the sug- 
gestions that have been made by your Division Commander, Mr. Stone, 
I believe there is a Possibility for an institution that will be of great 
value to the country. It is not the question of comparative size that 
measures an institution, but it is in the spirit that it has, in its growth and 
its development ; and this institution, if it has in it the spirit, the faith 
and the ideals, not only of this division, but of all the divisions through- 
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out the ccuntry, is bound to have that which will make it a power in the 
nation. 

“You know, sons of Massachusetts. as well as sons of veterans, 
how, at the battle of Chattanooga, one portion of the forces went on up 
Missionary Ridge, apparently without orders. They had caught the en- 
thusiasm of the battle, and on they went and broke the enemy's center. 
They led the others to victory. So it is, if some one division will follow 
with Massachusetts, we can win a glorious victory for you as well as for 
the nation. 

“Tt is necessary, today, that the principles of patriotism shall be in- 
stilled into the hearts of the young people of the great middle west, as 
well as in the east, and in the extreme western portion of our land. If 
the men who stand in places of authority are to be able to make this 
nation stand in its relation to the world, it is necessary that they shall be 
supported by the rank and file of our citizenship, and, therefore, an in- 
stitution that has for its central idea American history, where every 
student shall be given a thorough training in the principles, and the 
growth, and development of our land, then it means that we shall be 
sending forth a product to the ranks of this nation that shall make it 
strong. 

“T was reminded by some of the questions that were asked me, of a 
certain story. I have been asked, how this institution is supported. I 
have told you about the contributions of General Dodge and General 
Drake, and that if, for a short period of time, as has been said to you in 
your general orders, we can have the co-operation of the members of 
this order throughout the country (you putting the authorities of the in- 
stitution in touch with men who are interested in this work), we can put 
the endowment fund where it ought to be: we cannot run it without. 
There wasa story of a good Catholic priest who was a fine fellow, and 
who had in his congregation a man who was a good friend of his. One 
Sunday morning it was necessary, in conducting the affairs of the church, 
to call upon his congregation for a contribution to pay for coal for the 
winter, and he sent out for the collection, but the first collection didn’t 
bring quite the amount that he wished to raise. As he looked over the 
congregation, he saw that his friend Jim, who was a great friend of his 
and always led off in every worthy cause, didn’t put anything into the 
contribution box. He watched him when the plate went around the 
second time, and he found he didn’t do anything then, and he was very 
much disturbed over it; he didn’t see the reason why he didn't respond. 
A few days after, he met him on the street and said to him, in a little 
severer tone than usual, ‘Jim, what was the matter with you on Sunday, 
that you didn’t give anything for the coal ?’ Jim began to laugh, and the 
good father was surprised at that, and he said, ‘Well, what's the matter?’ 
‘Why,’ he says, ‘you were putting up such a joke on the congregation, 
trying to collect money for coal, when everybody knows that the church 
js heated by steam.’ (Laughter.) And so, as a Massachusetts man, I 
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believe I can appeal to you and can demonstrate to you, as I believe I 
can laterin this session, that this institution is worth while, worthy of 
your best efforts. If I can have three men in every camp, in every{com- 
munity, in touch with me, (it willbe no burden to you and nottinterfere 
with your other work), we can make this institution one that shall’be an 
honor to you. There is need of men who will stand in their comme 
nities for principle, just as General Thomas stood at Chickamauga 
There is need, too, that we shall understand that this work is not alonel 
for the middle west, but it is a work for the whole nation,—just as in the 
Civil War men came to the point where they saw that the army of the 
Tennessee, and the army of the Cumberland, and the army of the Poto- 
mac were all parts of one whole, that the whole battlefield of the south 
was one great battlefield, and that the campaign in the Mississippi val- 
ley had some relation to the campaigns in Virginia. It was then that 
victory began to come to our banners, when they saw it as a whole. And 
So, my brothers, when we see that this great movement, which has been 
inaugurated, put on a common-sense basis, is a part of your great move- 
ae and part of the great brotherhood, then the end will be attained. 
he shaping and building of lives for every hamlet in our land is what 
will make our nation strong. We want men. 
ui Hound in that letter to which I referred, another passage, quoting 
m Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge. He preached to us at Yale the 
Beeuioue Sunday, and said this to the young men: ‘Be steady, stand 
Ti a aerenee the heavens should fall, stand firm, and crown thy- 
Sacra aa ing stars, and praise God that your coronation has come 
Poe ui veer that that is the message that we wantin the hearts 
Peane eas eterans as well as of the younger generation that is com- 
ean mene this country, that they may stand firm in their place, 
eae cm 4 Sevens may fall. Lowell has studied the question of 
seas sdk ues shown that, while there are great crises in our land 
Nese meet with their own blood if necessary, there is a con- 
us work for freedom everywhere, in these words : 
“Freedom is recruited year by year 
In hearts wide open on the God-ward side, 
In the soul's calm cadence as the whirling sphere, 
Tn hands that Sway the future as a tide. 


if mance te ae ne Asa Massachusetts man, I am at work 
Siete ents rae Bae for any support that this division can give 
Fe Genta silos ined. I shall be glad to say to you that I will 
Paine eevee US ae to the best of my ability, thé work that has been 
ay : » an e work which I must perforce outline, to a certain 
ent, in connection with the other authorities of the institution. But I 
shall be glad to know. as I go back to that work, that, back of me as 
supporters, asa great reserve force, is this division of Massachusetts 
- saying, ‘ You, a Massachusetts boy, go out there and work in the great 
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middle west, thinking of the East, forgetting her not, thinking also of the 
great west beyond those mighty mountains of Oregon and Washington, 
and that great Mississippi valley ; labor as our representative, and we, God 
helping us, will support you as you do that,’ because while we labor in 
that western country, in that great valley by the great rivers, we think of 
the beautiful hills of New England; these hills and valleys are the 
places of our dreams, though we labor in yonder valley. The man who 
has back of him the spirit of old Massachusetts will not let go of any- 
thing that he has taken hold of to do and to perform. 

“In acertain state in the West, on its seal, is this sign: a citizen is 
standing, something after the fashion of the Minute-men at Concord, with 
one hand on the plough, but in the other hand, instead of the gun, he has 
the flag. Is not that truly the spirit that should dominate us,—the hand 
of labor for himself and for others, and the other hand given to uphold- 
ing the flag of his country. The late Hon. W.E. Russell said, I believe, 
as he addressed a class at Harvard: ‘Young men, remember there is a 
vast difference between making a living and making a life. It is neces- 
sary for us to make a living, but it is necessary for us, if we would be 
true Americans, to also make a life, and provide the means whereby 


- others may make that life too.” I thank you for your kindness.” (Ap- 


plause). 


Division Commander Stone: “My brothers, there are within our 
organization many men prominent in the affairs of nation and state, We 
have them here in Massachusetts, and we always look forward to any 
promotion that comes to them. We have one brother whom we highly 
esteem and regard, and we always regard any promotions that come to 
him as the promotions ofa faithful and true Son of a Veteran. I call 
at this time upon the Hon. Willard Howland, to respond to the senti- 
ment, ‘America’s Golden Age.’” 


HON. WILLARD HOWLAND. 


Mr. Howland said: “Mr. Commander, I am embarrassed in the 
presence of so many who have laid before us, in well chosen language, 
their gems of thought and those stanzas from the poets’ songs, and I can 
only speak to you a moment upon this toast, ‘America’s Golden Age.’ I 
thank God that, to my mind, it has not come, for, in the future, I think I 
see a nation greater than ours today. The future has for this people 
achievements greater than its past. Its territory, stretching from east to 
west, has caused the star of empire to stay its course, because beyond 
our west there is no farther land; there lies the east. Here is the civili- 
zation of the future to find its best exponent and its home. The valley of 
the Mississippi, teeming with its millions of the future, is waiting to show 
us a greater land than ever yet the world has known. Its mighty river, 
with its 35,000 miles of navigable waters, finds no parallel upon the globe. 
Our little state of New England, Connecticut, may be placed many times 
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in the state of Colorado, and in the single state of Montana the world's 
whole population might be given lodgment with, I think, about fifteen to 
the acre; and yet Montana is but small when the great empire state of 
the South, Texas, is remembered. Montana might be placed in Cali- 
fornia, with 12,000 miles of territory then to spare; and all these millions 
of acres are waiting for the generations of the future. They are pressin, 
on with unfettered inventive genius, producing the wonders that ha 3 
greeted the generation that today plays its part, , a 
ape aay som told of an old gentleman near my youthful 
een Re er a fence and seeing his neighbor building his barn, 
ne , ‘Joel, uild it so it will last a hundred years, for the rising gen- 
goatlennevenpall be able to put roofs over their heads,’ The old man 
a iden Pe i enjoy, as necessities, luxuries which a king's ran- 
eae pate a ne purchased. The world moves on. The chem- 
ate ue is of the earth and finds blessings for the generations 
aee fae came The mechanics of this land are unfolding the 
Parties Ga on is uses of man, and we, a united people from north 
Fs eames HB iH ees blessings are predicated upon the sacrifices of 
Saas es ‘ A ing to all the world that example of a people that, 
As Sitios i ¥ duetices are seeking and are finding the best in all 
iceniemea carts 7 : ave gone before. We are guiding and we shall 
ae atactin ife eS the light of reason. We are not unmindful of 
ate ae i eenk made. How many of that mighty host are 
ae en ai hem as far beyond the clouds, but in our hearts 
arrueeartatan » 4 monitor to guide, to teach, to praise; and it is our 
show the world that our flag is the people's sign of freedom, 


and of progress, and of 
reap i. D power, and that ‘The Golde 4 ica’ 
lies in the future, and not in the past.” Uvesenals dig dasa 


Division 
tore ler ed Stone; “My brothers, I now present, to respond 
ter of my support ix utations of Time,’ my right, my left and the cen- 
of my autiniseatibaia one Grand) Army of the Republic during the year 
Grand Army of th Roe GUE Past Department Commander of the 
y ¢ Republic, John E. Gilman, Sr., of Boston.” 


PAST D 
EPARTMENT COMMANDER JOHN E. GILMAN, SR. 
Comrade Gilman wa: 
and a tiger, and said; 


“Comma iti 
worth one’s yiieaes ven worth one's while to come here. It is well 
avenbctaoihise ae time, and lose sleep, and leave a sick bed 
Ceivitterstidl a wares ons of Veterans, if, at the end, he is sure of re- 
(Applause.) M hese carty greeting as you have given me here tonight. 
this long =eonn} nd medi ei ae Hos ial ada cla sae 
the men who will lead the dushiiest Bie ecuar evita ake vital 


ie a 5 
I have looked over this very interesting programme here, and after 


S enthusiastically received with three cheers 
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the Attorney-General informed you and me that your Commander had 
evolved from his own brain these beautiful lines that are here printed, 
I looked at them with more care and with more interest, and I began to 
think of what the mutations of time had brought about ; and it occurred 
to me, among other things, that, within our own memory, this beautiful 
city had been changed from the old two and three-story wooden buildings 
to the towering eleven and thirteen-story structures of the present day ; 
that instead of using the wood of the past, we have builded with gray- 
stone, and sand-stone, and granite, and brick, and marble. But since 
sitting here tonight, Sons of Veterans, I am convinced that the best, the 
very best, building ‘Stone’ of all sits at the head of your table, (applause,) 
for he has built beyond our conception, beyond our hopes; and the 
building will go on, Commander Stone. (Applause.) No matter who 
succeeds you, he will endeavor, to the best of his ability, to emulate the 
virtues, the qualities, the zeal, the energy, and the enterprise that you 
have brought to your work during the past year. (Applause.) 

“J said I had taken an interest, after the information I received, to 
read the lines that followed my toast. I like them. I like them so well 
that I would like to read them to you. 


‘The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 
That night, when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to his lips—when low, murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken ; 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling.’ 


“J tried to picture the scene thatinspired the writing of these words, 
and I thought I could see your Division Commander, standing on the 
platform of the railroad station in Clinton, bidding farewell to the fair 
being whom he hopes soon to make his own, (laughter and applause,) 
with his heart up in his throat—and well it might be, when he realized 
that he was leaving that peaceful scene, to risk his life in the deep, dense 
smoke of this banquet hall tonight. (Laughter.) But let us hope, boys, 
you and I—let us hope that he may survive the smoke of this battle, and 
be permitted once more to return to that scene of peace, and clasp to 
his loving arms the one he dotes so much upon, (Renewed laughter and 
applause.) 

“TI am reminded besides, by this toast, that, though I have no speech 
prepared to give you, there is inspiration enough in those lines for any 
man to stand here and express beautiful thoughts to this great assem- 
bly. I am reminded of the mutations of time when I, a boy of seven- 
teen, stood at the railroad station in Boston, and bade, what I considered 
might have been, a last farewell to my dear old mother and weeping sis- 
ters. ©, how the scene is impressed upon my mind’s eye, as I look 
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back to those days when I gazed into their loving eyes, and thought that 
perhaps, in the providence of God, I might never seethemagain! Was 
I deterred from my purpose by the fear of losing them? Ah, no. Like 
my dear old comrade, Horton, I loved my mother, I loved my sisters, I 
loved my home full well; but I loved my country better than them. 
(Applause.) I realized that to remain at home was selfish ; that to go off 
was self-sacrifice. I, like him, chose to be the sacrifice, for I realized I 
Bee ens eee boys he spoke of. I,a Boston school boy—I had educa- 
fase sees ie eek that, at the end of that struggle, there was some- 
aere ase Inspiring. I realized that, from the foundation of the 
are eae PS aes! the Declaration of Independence said that all 
eysandiinet a ate and equal, in practice it was not so in my coun- 
ea ent eal e ‘at some great sacrifice must be made, and that, if 
(nl Caner: con pate my young life to the great sacrifice. Thank 
for the sactificel: on and I were spared ; our lives were not required 
aawauapns fe ae oh, so many thousands of our dear comrades went 
“Lam a struggle for right, and justice, and liberty! 

the Union side He that in that great, that terrible war, there were, on 
‘boys’ fought ae 00,000 men enlisted. You were told tonight that the 
Shaan ia Indeed the boys fought the civil war, for, out of 
boys of the resent ‘aaa twenty-one years old and under. Think of it, 
army younger thai ay; think of it, Sons of Veterans, the whole Union 
The hardships of eae much younger than you. But it required boys. 
solose nae a time could not be endured by men who had lived 
aureneneiens i eo down into steady habits ; they couldn't en- 
and the 16th Maine ed of my own regiment, made up of Boston boys, 
lumber districts, See pea made up of grand lumbermen from the 
there was not a man seas went by us you could almost swear that 
that regiment Benne € ranks under six feet; but I remember seeing 
fatigue, unable to d along the path of the march, unable to stand the 
iietrrepultaeies Races their regular meals, unable to do without 
‘John Brown's nee ue the Boston school boys would go along singing 
through the mud ponte after a march of twenty or twenty-five miles 
(Applause.) rose w ¢ slush, and the snow, and the ice of Virginia. 
ancestors, my boys ae the boys of the civil war; those were your 
I could stand here t *he mutations of time, they have been told to you. 
wouldlberal sane Onight before you, and not open my mouth, and it 
could look at ae ed eS ithe toast, “The Mutations of Time.’ You 
‘Time has enatieed a air, thinning fast. You could say to yourself, 
seventeen years, sho Sites from the day when, in 1862, he, a boy of 
homeUforla lie of ii Be ei his musket and sacrificed everything at 
réplytalenisttaact aa S'ip ina distant country.’ That would be the 
you what the: wei ‘€ Mutations of Time.’ But other men have told 
anavadia eee see They have told you that the countries of Europe 
ing and li i r eyes, and their ears, upon the United States, watch- 

5 istening for what John Hay says. I am reminded that, in 1861 
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there was not a nation in the earth so small, or so insignificant, as to pay 
any attention to the United States of America, What brought it about ? 
Shall I be called egotistical, or immodest, if I say that the four years of 
bloody war, from 1861 to 1865, contributed more than anything else to 
the greatness, the grandeur of this liberty-loving land? (Applause.) 
And if that is true, as Lieutenant-Governor Guild says it is, have I nota 
right, has not my Comrade Wolff a right, has not my Comrade Horton 
a right, to stand before you and feel our breasts swelling with pride, that 
we were permitted by Almighty God to liveat a time when we could take 
part in that terrible struggle, and help to make the grandest, the great- 
est history of the known world ? 

‘Yes, Sons of Veterans, the mutations of time have worked wonders 
in our great country, wonders in the men of ’61, those who survive. We 
stand before you, evidences of the mutations of time. We, who were 
the boys then, are the old men now, but we are living our lives over. 
Weare living our youth in the thought that, though we are not active 
any more, our sons will take our places. We look upon you, Sons of 
Veterans, as the men who must carry our names to posterity, as the men 
who must continue the work that we began. We leave you a great, a 
good and grand country. We found the flag of your country when we 
took it in 1861 a deceit and a snare; we found it a hypocritical flag, for 
it pretended to be the flag of the free, and you know, as well as I know, 
that, from that time in June, 1777, until then, it floated over millions of 
slaves and of bondmen, God's own created beings. That was the flag 
we took in 1861. We carried it through those terrible four years of strife 
and struggle, and we returned it to the government in 1865, the same 
dear old flag that we turn over to you now, the flag of the United States, 
the flag of’ the nation, freed, cleansed, purified of the stains that were 
upon its face then, the flag of a whole, free people. We hand it over to 
you, boys, and we are confident that you will preserve it, that you will 
stand by the country that we helped to build; that you will carry aloft 
the flag, that you will glorify it wherever you go, and that not one foreign 
country will dare to insult it while there remains on the face of the earth 
the organization of the grand and glorious Sons of Veterans.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


Division Commander Stone ; My brothers, don’t get impatient. We 
have another invoice just arrived. I have great pleasure at this time in 
presenting an unexpected guest, one who needs no introduction because 
of the service he has given to the country. I present at this time Cor- 
poral Tanner. 

CORPORAL JAMES TANNER. 


“On a favoring impulse, in the clear water of Massachusetts, may I 
drink the health of this splendid young manhood of Massachusetts that 
I confront to night! Iam sorry that we could not get here before. I 
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wanted awfully to get here in order to hear what I knew were the 
cia aay of your Lieutenant-Governor. Only a moment hav- 
ng elapsed since I entered this room, I have extracted from his willing 
lips an invitatation that when you shall have promoted him to be Goy- 
ernor of this Commonwealth, I shall have an invitation to come over 
some time during his term of office. (Applause). 
; “T sac eneedion any occasion when I can feel that, in a measure, 
Sa seenene a eee in the presence of my white-haired, gray-headed, 
pare Tes t Spay Army of the Republic ; but beyond that, I 
ee ase whee stand in the presence of the fair-browed and black- 
bane eG yen the hope, the confidence and the support of the 
ae Taney 5 a eel particularly tender about it tonight when, as I 
tony cay aa on you, boys of Massachusetts, I think of that boy, the 
pe cer en aoe of the two I recruited after the war of the rebel- 
irene aa aia help—(applause)—who tonight stands under 
tenaee enue ted miles down below Manila, in the island of Sula, 
Ge te ie aa Bioaes for the flag. He wrote to me in the long ago, 
Se ae eee there), ‘I do not know what fate awaits 
, but, on 
tye (Applense), or woe, dad, you will’ never blush for your 
ae ae st the banquet board at Young's, (quoting again 
Higdeeeua oo ich he indicted to his mother just previous to 
Lecie Sune e Philippines on his way home, when he came 
Gti events - our) : Mamma, tell dad to go slow when I get back, 
ee: ean ae something of a liar myself.’ (Laughter.) That 
iiss Gee Boe ection on what we had told during the years that 
sabes 4g : rT we came back from the war of the rebellion. I just 
aaencees twat sc eaeeeeh grasp of the hand with the proprietor of 
REO ace ee time I remembered having been in thishouse we 
PeMiadenaectithe a occasion a son of Massachusetts, who always 
tioselcnusenouiatce tae of the adage which rests in the memory of 
chiitsand aneices : a minced days, had the surroundings of fields and 
were always rie ras at was that the most stones and the most clubs 
TReeaeecepeees aa ler the trees which bore the sweetest, richest fruit. 
Geant ie ‘asion was aman whom I differed with many times, 
ateolntelyeaod ee eu hour of the country’s peril, I agreed with 
ioe (Applause) on 1S memory,—who was christened Benjamin F. 
Wekiiewites eh pS Beod many people in his life-time cursed him. 
youn gicantsaa enc at crucial period blessed him. And to you, 
rea GREEN can Oe ae more apt to hear the harsh things said about 
andlwauldeneraaerua ind things, I. put this in your hearts to-night, 
tuintereauGonta ee ae and lasting,—you cannot write the history of 
Seite US A of Massachusetts, you cannot write the history 
sides) init oe merica and leave Benjamin F. Butler out. (Ap- 
- Ido not believe in bestowing all your praises on men when 
they are alive, and forgetting them when they are eee 
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“Years ago I had one of the dearest and sweetest old friends, Dr. 
Deems, gone to his reward, in a good old age, over in New York—one of 
the sweetest and purest characters] everknew. He said once, ‘If I have 
ever done anything that pleased you, if I have ever said a word which 
commanded your commendation, don't wait until my ears are closed and 
silent in death before you utter it, tell it to me when I am in possession 
of my faculties and can get some pleasure out of it, for,’ he said, ‘I tell 
you plainly, I would give more for an ounce of taffy than I would for a 
pound of epitaph-y.’ So tonight I come in here, complimented at being 
invited to stand in the presence of the Sons of Veterans of Massachu- 
setts, my heart warmed to the utmost in greeting you, complimentary 
beyond what I might say, if time permitted, about the history of this 
magnificent commonwealth, but loyal to the Sons of Veterans who sit on 
my right and left and stood and died in their tracks or pressed forward 
as God gave them the privilege to press. And I tell you, young men of 
Massachusetts, tonight, that you may write your names as high on the 
tablet of fame as possible, carve them as deep as you may, and you never 
can excel the patriotism which these eyes of mine have seen exhibited 
on the dread contested field of battle. I congratulate you, boys, that you 
were born just when you were, as I have congratulated myself tonight, 
and my comrades of the Union ranks, that we were born when we were, 
when we had the ears to hear the call of the greatest American, barring 
none, Abraham Lincoln, when he called for hundreds of thousands, 
bowed that great head of his in humble supplication at the throne of 
grace, put his trust in the American people and in their manhood, 
and led us to victory, to the perpetuity of this nation, to an aggrandize- 
ment of the American people that the founders of the republic had never 
dreamed of. And sowe stand tonight, you, young men, with the horizon 
opening before you which the people of 1860 and along in the years fol- 
lowing never dreamed possible. Young men, think what it was. In 
1861, when the guns thundered against Sumter, the old veterans of tonight 
were the black-haired, fair-browed youths of that day, and life was just 
as promising to us then as it is to you, the youth of 1904. Business op- 
portunities looked as favorable, hope welled as high in our hearts, ambi- 
tion filled our brains as thoroughly as it does yours. Woman's eye 
beamed upon us as kindly in 1861 as it does upon you, young men, in 
Boston tonight, or tomorrow night, or last night. (Laughter.) Her 
cheeks looked as rosy to us as they do to you. And don’t you make any 
mistake about one thing, her lips tasted, in 1861, just as sweet to us as 
they do to you in 1904; and they sent us out freighted deep with the love 
and the blessing of the womanhood of America. So we went out, cow- 
ards—yes, many a time cowards—and, boys, when you meet a fellow who 
says he never felt afraid, always would rather fight than eat, then you 
just make up your mind that the good book is wrong in one thing, where 
it tells us the story of Ananias and Sapphira, their monumental false- 
hood, and how they were wiped from the face of the earth with all of 
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their Progeny; some of them were left, and down through the ages there 
has trickled a little bit of the blood which comes to the surface in each 
case of these individuals who say they never felt afraid, for every one of 
these old boys of the Grand Army band here tonight, from the Depart- 
ment Commander down, would say that, if our legs had been as cowardly 
as our hearts, we would have run many atime. What held us? It was 
the memory of the women who had blessed us when we went out, who 
paid) inferentially if not directly, ‘Come back with honor, or report to 
God.’ (Applause.) Thatwasit. And so it wasa pleasure to us to tread 
two thousand fields of battle and skirmish. 
ie daeenan oe full justice to the boys who, in our time, have stood for 
Bey we ee im. Ae who has no patience with those fellows who try to 
oe renee © of the contest of 1898 with Spain. ‘Oh,’ they say, 
Raced mares Isat at a banquet in the Willard at Washington, 
Bhd dieisiaty oak G Faeeas of the United States as one of our speakers, 
Aare ae ene: he said: ‘It was a little war, but,’ he said, ‘mem- 
(apetence) ear tmy of the Republic, it was all the war we had.’ 
eaeeiner, want to say, for the consolation of the Lieutenant- 
ere who bore his honorable Part in it, that, if you didn't doa 
eee you did all that it was possible to do, young’ fellows. 
Gsnaueeawane: didn’t satisfy me. I wasn’t pleased with that Peace 
athens ee I sat one night alone in the Whité House with 
Ae aa ae Bae had known him for years; I knew him from the 
ects ee ongress; we were friends. He said, as he puffed 
cee ees ‘ ae what do you think about it?’ I said, there are 
hadipean guaten ef im e. I ‘Spoke very freely, because years before he 
one night in the siete a presidential possibility even, he had said to me 
fy SiGe OREN Gs? Rite, when I was standing up for myself, for 
aNd nv goee fae ei ‘Tanner, I cannot agree with you, but I will say 
faints ena eae a aac knew you to give me anything but straight 
about it Idon’t like Ht po remember that.’ There are some things 
Pear oa ao t like this Peace Commission. ‘Why,’ he said, 
based ied cea at I said, I would have them take a half sheet of 
diteneareeenente our conditions to Spain—first, absolute and uncon- 
sions on God's Sin Cuba; second, surrender all your colonial posses- 
tntaceatia tga? bre ase and laughter.) ‘And,’ he said, ‘if they 
ia ae oes Or on 3 ie smiled. Well, I said, if they didn’t agree to it, 
RASeeaee Aa haces o not like the terms, just remember this, that we 
feces ee ae ms ay condition to make the first great monumental 
REG nee Gani ‘I been able to make, and that is that Spain to- 
Worldvever hedeapee: rey the mightiest sub-marine fleet that the 
(GRalTebesais te HS I said, ‘Mr. President, if I were president 
pode eHenatEe yse f), I would tell them, if you don’t like our terms 
ake Possession of your sub-marine fleet, and if, when you 
are on board you still don't like them, go on down home.’ (Great laugh- 
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ter and applause.) ‘ But,’ I said, ‘I guess it is just as well that I am not 
President of the United States, and that you are.’ 

“Now, young fellows, why ought you to be proud? You may be too 
modest to say, but I stand here to tell you that you ought to be proud, 
because you are of the day and of the generation that lifted the flag 
higher than we were privileged to lift it, and we lifted it 'till we had sac- 
rificed four hundred thousand of the best and bravest God Almighty 
ever saw, or which has blessed America. You carried it ten thousand 
miles farther than we were privileged to carry it, and you set it, under 
the leadership of Chaffee, in China, where the world had to bow down in 
respect to it. They had derided us as a mercenary nation given up to 
the dollar, but there came an hour when it was demonstrated that the 
representatives of the monarchical governments of the world were after 
pillage. Then Chaffee, glorious representative of American valor, who 
started in the war of the Rebellion, in 1861, a private in the ranks of the 
United States Army, read the riot act, in plain United States language, 
to Waldersee, the marshal of the German empire, and he told him that 
the United States troops were not there to countenance the pillage of 
China, and wouldn't stand for ita minute. Waldersee protested at the 
lack of diplomatic language indulged in by the American commander, 
(laughter,) and Chaffee answered that he didn’t know any diplomatic 
language except the language of truth ; it was true what he said, and he 
stood for it, and the administration of William McKinley backed him 
up, and all others had to back down. So it was that our boys went over 
the walls of Pekin, they made the break inside Tien-tsin; and carried re- 
lief to the legations of all the world, side by side, accompanied by the 
Japanese, who are in mortal combat tonight with the hordes of Russia, 
and who are going to do them up. (Applause.) 

“J was crushed on the thirtieth of August, 1862, second Bull Run, 
In the years that have elapsed since then, I have not had one consecu- 
tive waking hour that has been free from pain. I have laid down three 
times deliberately, first of necessity on the field, and twice deliberately 
since, and they have sent the knife and the saw through me. A facetious 
friend in Pennsylvania sent me a letter in 1894, when the last operation 
took place, and said, ‘My dear Tanner, I see by the morning papers that 
they are still clipping coupons off of you.’ They took off two inches of 
each leg that time. A newspaper reporter said to me years ago, in 
speaking of all I had to stand physically, ‘that it seemed I always did 
enjoy a laugh more than a groan, and a joke more thanacry.’ Well, 
there have been a good many occasions for groans in my life, but, with 
all the agony that lies behind me, I thank God that I have been privi- 
leged to stand through it, and to stand here tonight on this ninth of Feb- 
ruary, 1904, and look out and see the glory, and the majesty of the re- 
public of the United States. And what a splendid promise you young 
fellows have, carrying it along down the years. I want to say to you 
that, high as you measure to the requirements of your American man- 
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hood, you do not surprise us one infinitesimal bit. Why? Because we 
knew your mothers ; they were great women; they had to be, to take 
hold of us as they did when we came back from the war. We had been, in 
a measure, brutalized ; our rough points had been brought to the surface, 
and then those God-blessed girls of that period just took us under their 
wings and married us; and they made something of us, and helped us 
to recruit the infantry that has blessed this country since then ; and so, 
boys, honor your motherhood and your fatherhood. When I speak of 
the motherhood of this country, I want tosay once again, (as I took occa- 
sion to say, I think, before one or two ladies’ associations that this aggre- 
gation has been paraded before this afternoon,) that, while I think I have all 
proper pride of ancestry, I have never been particularly proud of that first 
ancestor of ours, Old Man Adam, If Adam had been born at such a 
time to entitle him to get into the armies of the war of the rebellion, he 
never would have been a fit subject for membership in the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Why? Because he lacked sand. How did he exem- 
plify it? Why, when he was caught in the trouble in the garden of 
Eden, I don’t know what it was—I said to the ladies this afternoon that 
the theologians differed on that point ; God knows, you wouldn't expect 
@ poor uninformed layman like myself to demonstrate what it was,— 
ut if he had been a true man, he wouldn't have had the slightest dis- 
Position to hide himself behind the fig leaf of poor old Mother Eve ; he 
wend have stood up, man-fashion, and confessed, and said, ‘Yes, 
ee am Sully punish me; she is not to blame.’ We old veterans 
a ne advantage growing out of our army life; we haven't got to 
ait, some of us, to get over the river to touch elbows with the angels of 
God, they Came to us in the hospital; yes, they came to us in the hos- 
Bee wey sir, I can never forget one day in my life that did much, I 
een zeege my being. I had been born and brought up in a re- 
are ane ° ic Interior, away from the railroad. The first railroad 
mae ae an life was the one I rode on when I ran away from home 
Bahia xe) ie looking for agun anda uniform. I found them 
aaa a ribet found something I was not looking for, but that don’t 
eae a I had just entered the hospital with a fever, and 
ee eas . eeawatry I felt a hand gently under my head, and the 
isfediang nen » without opening my eyes drank, and when I had sat- 
of Charity aaa my eyes and looked up into the face of a Sister 
rae . te ah of water has cost me a good many hundred dol- 
sapere > Ww. enever the dear Sisters come around, all my 
ism goes away into the background, and I go downin my 

packers I can’t help it. God bless them ! (Applause.) 
We have stood and seen men of all nationalities under the flag ; 
we have seen the Citizenship of the United States broaden out, and I 
have seen not only the Protestant chaplain, but the Catholic priest of the 
church, on the battlefield, in the very front line, administering consola- 
tion to the dying there ; and, young men, when you get along in life, it 
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will broaden your vision. And so I stand here tonight, after sixty years 
of life, somewhat broadened, somewhat annealed to the belief that the 
best Christianity is that which harbors the least resentment for injuries 
done and seeks the utmost possible chance to do good to the world, to all 
humanity, regardless of race, creed or color. (Applause.) And _ if I 
ever get through the pearly gates, that is going to grease me and slide 
me through, no merit of my own. 

“Tonight, young men, I stand here, glad to be here in my own hum- 
ble individual capacity, but I bring to you a greeting which I must de- 
liver before I sit down. Last August, at California, we elected that 
soldier of tried and proven courage, the man of frame shattered on the 
battlefield, General John C. Black, of Illinois, as Commander-in-Chief. 
(Applause.) Tonight he is prostrate on his couch in Garfield Hospital 
in Washington. When he was elected Commander-in-Chief, he offered 
me the position of Judge-Advocate General on his staff. I accepted it 
cheerfully, not disposed to throw aside the honor, more inclined to ac- 
cept it because I knew how orderly the veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic are, and that the position would be an absolute sinecure as 
far as the legislative or judicial duties were concerned. But, with his 
Senior Vice and his Junior Vice living in the far west, he said to me the 
other day, ‘I cannot go to Massachusetts and Rhode Island ; I cannot 
give you any idea how it hurts my heart. Won't you go over, Tanner, 
and fill my place?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘General, I am on your staff, and 
you can command me ; I will go over; I will promise to rattle around in 
your place to the best of my ability, but no man can fill it’ But I want 
to say to the Sons of Veterans that, from the couch of that suffering 


_ chieftain of the Grand Army of the Republic, I bear to you, boys, his 


tenderest, most loving, affectionate greeting. He has nothing but a 
God-bless-you for the Sons of Veterans. He has full knowledge of the 
fact that, when we shall lay down to sleep ‘in those tents whose curtains 
never outward swing,’ it must depend upon you whether our graves shall 
be kept green, or whether the generations that succeed you shall come 
to understand, by your loving devotion on Memorial Day at our sepul- 
chres, that we once lived and played the part of American citizens. So 
I give you that greeting and his blessing, and I voice the greeting of the 
Grand Army of the Republic from every section of the nation. And 
again I say to you, carve your names high, carve them deep, and remem- 
ber that, when you do that, you are but glorifying the fathers who pre- 
ceded you. But let me voice this sentiment also, before I take my seat. 
It may not happen that,in your time, there shall come the occasion for 
the exhibition of martial valor upon the contested field of battle, but 
every mother’s son of you has the opportunity, in your daily life, to 
write ‘character’ against your name—honest, truthful, high-minded, 
noble—and, in these times of peace, by such conduct, holding your 
manhood high and above critizism ; just to your neighbor, just to your- 
selves, true to your state, true to the flag, hoping it may never be imper- 
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illed, but ready, if it ever shall be, to throw your lives as a guardian for 
its salvation, you will carry the memory and honor of your fathers down 
to succeeding generations.” (Applause.) 


Division Commander Stone: ‘We must not defer longer the re- 
sponse for the Grand Army of the Republic, because, if we do, the gen- 
tleman who is to respond will consider himself a ‘has-been.’ I now 
present to you our dear old leader, 


DWIGHT O. JUDD, 
Commander Massachusetts Department, G. A. R.” 


Dept. Commander Judd was accorded a hearty welcome, and said: 
“Boys, am glad to be with you. Corporal Tanner, what do you think 
of my boys? (Answer: They're all right; they are better looking than 
you are.) You see they have improved on the pattern set. 

Cit wish that I might have been permitted to be in two places tonight. 
1 promised your commander that I would, if possible, be here this even- 
ing fora short time. I wanted to see, once more, before I lay down the 
cares of office, the boys of our division, our sons, together. I was de- 
lighted over at Young's, at the banquet given by the staff to the repre- 
sentatives of our Commander-in-chief, and when I came over, I brought 
with me our Corporal Tanner whom you have heard. It was my misfor- 
tune not to be here to hear what I know were words of eloquence from 
the lips of our Lieutenant-Governor. I know it would have been a priv- 
ilege to hear my dear friend, Chaplain Horton, and I am always glad to 
hear ‘Johnnie Gilman’ and the others who have addressed you. But 


what I lost, perhaps may be more than made up by the pleasure which I” 


have had tonight in listening twice to our friend, Corporal Tanner. I 
know that you will agree with me when I say to you, as I said to the boys 
over there at the Staff Association, I thank God that, when the rebels 
a that shot at him, they took off the lower end instead of the upper 

“Lam happy to come to you tonight as the commander of the depart- 
ment and bring with me such an example to show you what the boys of 
61-65 were. You have heard the boys of this department talk to you; 
you have heard the story that our friend, John Gilman, told you. You 
have heard me talk to you; you have heard lots of other comrades talk 
to you. Perhaps you believe that we stretched the thing somewhat; per- 
haps you believe that we told more than the facts would justify; but 
Tanner, as a man who always tells the truth, never said a truer word 
than when he said that there were times when any man, no matter who 
he was or how brave he was, was really too much of a coward to run; he 
cared more for his reputation, perhaps, than he did for his skin. But, 
oh, I tell you, boys, there were days when, if we had had wings, we would 
have used them instead of our feet. We sympathize somewhat with the 
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Irishman who was laughed at for running when he was attacked. When 
he was asked, ‘Pat, did you run away?’ he said, ‘Begorra, I did, and 
those fellows that didn’t run, they're there yet.’ Now there are times 
when discretion is the better part of valor, for ‘he who fights and runs 
away may live to fight another day.’ Weare not here tonight to brag of 
what we did. We come to you, our boys, to bring to you our greetings, 
to say to you how glad we are that we have such a division of Sons 
of Veterans. Commander Stone, we have done our level best this 
year, as a department, to help you. Our committee of conference has 
been of value. The comrades who have assisted you in your campaign 
this past fall to add to your numbers, were of assistance to you. I thank 
God for the help they gave you, and, my dear boy (forgive me for ad- 
dressing you in such familiar terms), you are the leader of these my 
boys. The time is coming—yes, has come, when you must help us. We 
are willing to help you all we can, but, notwithstanding that it has been 
dinned into my ears so many times that we are all so many years young, 
instead of old, the fact remains, boys, the sons have got to help us. I 
have been a little surprised to find how many men were 17 in the war. 
“Boys of 1904, I cannot address you in the stirring, eloquent words 
of Corporal Tanner. I cannot begin to approach the eloquence of our 
dear friend Gilman, or our chaplain who I know has given you a splendid, 
beautiful speech tonight, but I can say this, that it has been a great 
pleasure to me during the past year, as I have had opportunity and as 
God has given me strength, to visit different camps in different parts of 
the State, and to say my little word of approbation for the organization 
which you here tonight represent, and it is such a blessing and such a 
help to us old veterans that we think that you boys are coming on to take 
our places. Oh, what a glorious thing it is that we veterans, when we 
were able to do it, did recruit the infantry when we did, and I am glad 
we did it. I am only sorry that we didn’t do it more. 
“Tonight I shall lay down the cares of official life. I shall turn over 


“to my successor in office (who has already been elected and whom you 


well know, and whom you, my friend Stone, living near to him in Clinton 
as you do, know very well indeed)—I shall turn over to Comrade Lucius 
Field, the commander of this departmeng, the gavel; I shall also turn 
over to him the knowledge that he has at his right hand this organiza- 
tion represented by you, boys, here tonight, the organization that 
we are so proud of, the organization that stands for eternal right 
and justice, which we in the days of '61 to’65 fought for. Oh, would 
that I had the eloquence of Comrade Tanner, that I could tell you what 
is in my heart for you, boys. We are growing old, we men, tonight; but 
you boys are coming on, and you will more than fill our places. The 
boys of 61-'6s were patriotic boys; our blood is in your veins. We hope 
you won't succeed to our vices, but if there is any virtue in the vetefan 
of ’61, we hope and pray that that virtue may descend to you and yours, 
and if it does, the destiny of this country is safe in your hands and those 
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about you. In my advice today to the department, I spoke a good word 
for your order; I recommended that the committee of conference be 
continued, and I bespeak your affection, (I donot need to, because I know 
that our new department commander has a great feeling of regard for 
the Sons of Veterans; I know he will do what he can to bring together 
and get a closer tie, closer than it has ever been, between the veterans 
and the sons of veterans, for we are one family; you are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, our sons—we love you, we trust you). 

“Three weeks ago today I laid in the tomb my father. My thoughts 
go back to the spring of '61 when I went to him, as a boy of 17, and asked 
his permission to enlist. The captain of the company being raised in 
my town had asked me if I was 18. I told him ‘yes (but although I was 
over 18 months, I was not quite 18 years). He looked at me and said, ‘I 
BUESS/yOU will have to bring me the written permission of your father, 
then I will enlist you.’ I went to that dear old man, and he gave me 
that permission. He was permitted to have his sons (there were two of 
us) return after two years of service, safe and comparatively sound, and 
we have lived from that time to this, to be a blessing to him. He has 
ae above, and I know that tonight he is looking down on me his son. 
SEC eee me elevated by the votes of my comrades to the 
me Ghawaee eae fe) commander of this department, and I know that 
aaa ae ne with me tomorrow when I lay down the cares of 
Rae ae ny to the ranks, again to do my duty as a private 
eee is ae Bae in command of the department, or in the ranks of 
Bee oe pa is fe the Grand Army, for all that the Grand Army 
ae ea i or the dear old flag we love so well and for whose pro- 

YS, our sons, are pledged.” (Applause.) 


Divisi i 
vision Commander Stone next said that “no after-dinner program 


would be complete without heari 3 
caring from the Secretary of the State,” and 
presented Hon, William N. Olin of Boston. ; 


HON. WILLIAM N. OLIN. 


“« 
I do not know whether to call you comrades—you look about as old 


as ee veterans that were in Faneuil Hall this afternoon. 
niendonnee cate to be here tonight, for several reasons. I will 
Sarees te a tst is that I have had the opportunity of hearing 
acer earey who has been described by a certain comrade 
Fi est y who lives in New Hampshire as ‘that man with feet 
on i » with cheek of brass, with tongue of silver, and heart of gold.’ 
ieee eu We am glad for another reason, because it has been officially 
nounce: y the Department Commander, that this is the eve of his 
retirement from the head of the department, and we are likely, (at least 


we hope), to have a new crop of stories from the incoming commander. 
(Laughter.) 
e 


i 


tol 


“I see I am down here to respond for ‘Me and the General,’.a most 
judicious arrangement of the sentence. Well, now, I say, all honor to 
the name of Granf, thrice honored shall be the names of Sheridan, Sher- 
man, and that long and glorious line of men who wore shoulder straps, 
carried the sword, and showed the way to the best rank and file that has 
ever donned a uniform or shouldered a rifle. I happened to be an en- 
listed man. Iwasa private soldier at the beginning, and, by strict atten- 
tion to business, I held my job throughout the war.’ (Laughter.) I 
couldn't help thinking that it was a mighty good idea on the part of the 
government, that when a man proved himself to be an almighty poor 
shot, they took away his rifle and gave him an ornamental sword. As 
evidence of the point which I wish to make, I want to tell you something 
which appeared in that'most truthful of all publications, ‘Harper's 
Monthly.’ It is related there that, in a certain engagement, a colonel 
was shot while riding on his horse, and he fell from his saddle and lighted 
on his head, severely fracturing his skull. He was taken up insensible 
and conveyed to the field hospital, and there the doctors performed an 
operation on his skull. Finding that he had not only fractured his skull, 
but that a good deal of the soil had entered it and was lodged upon the 
brain, they simply resorted to the ordinary expedient, in the civil war, of 
removing the brain from the skull, and taking it to an adjoining tent for 
cleansing purposes. They replaced the skull for the time being. While 
they were engaged, an orderly looked in and called out, in a loud voice, 
for colonel so-and-so, and the colonel promptly arose from the table and 
went out to meet him. He said, ‘Is this Colonel So-and-so?’ ‘It is.’ 
‘Here is a commission as a brigadier-general;’ upon which he promptly 
mounted his horse and was riding away, when the surgeon came out in 
horror and called after him, ‘Hey, Colonel, come back; you have left 
your brains.’ Said he, ‘Never mind that, I have been appointed briga- 
dier-general, and I shan't need them,’ (Laughter.) Now, I have nothing 
whatever to say about commissioned officers, because I see that you have 
placed the common soldier first, ‘Me and the General.’ ‘Me—and the 
General.’ And I want to say that nothing can be said in greater praise 
of the general, the colonel and the captain, in the war of the rebellion, 
than the fact that they were found worthy of leading the men at whose 
head they rode. 

“Sometimes I have been asked if I was at the battle of Gettysburg, 
and it has been a source of great annoyance to me because the young 
people seem to think that, unless a person was at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and lost his right arm or something like that, he didn’t amount to 
a great deal. Now I want the comrades to understand that, while John 
Gilman was at Gettysburg, standing up and attempting the experiment 
which had failed in thousands of cases, of stopping a shell with his arm, 
and failing as everybody else had, and as he might have known he 
would, I was at Vicksburg helping Grant, ‘me and the General,’ to cap- 
ture thirty thousand Johnnies in the city of Vicksburg. (Laughter.) 
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Sometimes people come to me and ask me what regiment | commanded 
during the rebellion. Well, that is the hardest sticker of all, because, 
although I was a private in the war, I have become a colonel in peace. 
I was a colonel on the Governor's staff, and I always felt the honor of it, 
and at the same time I could not help thinking of the story of those two 
fellows going along Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington one day. One 
of them met a friend who said, ‘Hello! Colonel; how are you?’ And 
as they passed by, one man said to the other, ‘That fellow a colonel ? 
Why, he never drew a sword but once, and that was in a rafile.’ But 
whenever anybody asks me what regiment I commanded, I have always 
been obliged to tell them frankly that I was but a common soldier, and 
I have noticed a certain falling of the countenance on the part of the 
young) of both sexes, and I have felt disposed to say, as I want to say to 
palate that the common soldier of the rebellion was not the common 
secu! earons: They were common soldiers who for four long years 
ae Pade upon rank, and rolled their heart's blood billowing upon 
ara ae cae were common soldiers who, worn, famished, nights and 
aot Sunene sowed to fields of death as to a festival; they were com- 
Shaw Gag w. Ree and mangled, lay upon the lines which told 
aon ien ae attle turned, unmurmuring at the cost; they were com- 
tale ce . when. ordered to fruitless assault, without the hesita- 
Geerepnan iB va the all conquering spirit of discipline and devo- 
ote eee He hemselves only the last sad rites of humanity, pinned 
Sree et a names as though they were writing them upon the 
the night eis ae It was a common soldier who, in mid-winter, on 
‘iene aera picket watch where no eye but God's beheld, rather 
Noon Fike 3 unmanly weakness was shot dead at his post, eyes to 
in triumph furied fs common soldiers who, having done all they could, 
Guiveaacaes er, banners, ensanguined with a nation’s blood, but 
in ane with a nation’s glory. (Applause.) 

public, ers honors at the hands of the Grand Army of the Re- 
Eva ate reesives honors at the hands of the people of Massachu- 
shall be sounded ee proud and for which I am grateful; but when taps 
its night, I ask f SSA ARTE NE! yen my lingering day shall have met 
7 or no brighter epitaph upon my tomb than the simple 


words, ‘Here li " 
e lies a common soldier of the army that saved the nation.’” 


Divis; 
mar mig Souionts Stone next presented Gen. Wilmon W. Black- 
respond to the sentiment, “The Flag—the Old Flag.” 


GENERAL WILMON W. BLACKMAR. 


a Acca Wines said: “Sons, you have heard so much today, and 

é -en talking so much in other places, that it seems almost ridic- 
u tO fa this time to attempt to begin another speech. Be that as it may, 
I don t know how to refuse to respond for the old flag, and I won't be- 
gin tonight, no matter how late the hour. We brought home that flag 


a a 
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without a star missing, without a stain on any stripe, and we are going 
to bequeath it to you, boys, as the proudest heritage that any men ever 
bequeathed to their sons. Watch it, protect it, be under its folds that 
proudest of all mankind, an upright American citizen. Comrade Tanner 
has told you, with no idle boast in his voice or in his manner, as he has 
told me, privately, with tears of pride and joy in his eyes, of those kids 
of his that have been way out in the Philippines to try to imitate the ex- 
ample that he set them, and all the boys, during the great war of the 
rebellion. That is the name of it, boys; it is not the civil war—very un- 
civil; it is the war of the rebellion, and we put it down and saved the 
country for you—you, my boys; and we are glad and proud that we could 
doit. As comrade Tanner has said about his extremities, so say I about 
an accident that came to me; good came from it, for it gave me the ex- 
cuse to follow the dear old flag for 27,000 miles across this country, 
across the great Pacific, to the Sandwich Islands, to Japan, to Manila, 
over to China. I found that flag floating everywhere, and it was respected 
—if not respected, feared. Why? Because Tanner lost his feet, because 
hundreds of thousands of our old comrades gave their lives for it. In 
Cuba, after the war, a young officer, an American consul then, was noti- 
fied that one of his fellow-citizens was to be shot at daylight for a pre- 
ténded or real offence, in punishment for having insulted the Spanish 
flag. That consul was put to his wit's end to know what to do. Hewent 
to the place of execution in the morning, after having tried all night, in 
vain, to get a postponement of the execution, that he might get, as he 
was sure he could, evidence to prove an alibi. When he got there in the 
morning, he couldn't reason with the officers, and the men who were in 
the firing line to execute this Yankee were on hand ready to do their 
duty. He knew it was idle to argue with them. What did he do? When 
the order was given for the men to form in line ready to fire (he had ex- 
hausted every other expedient), he drew from his breast,(for he had been 
an American soldier during the war of the rebellion, and knew what it 
meant,) the American flag, and, stepping between the soldiers and his 
countryman, he threw it around him and explaimed, ‘Fire if you dare! 
By God, behind that flag stand forty million people, and they will fight.” 
(Applause.) The hot-headed Spaniard in command was awed, and 
granted the time; the proof was furnished, and our countryman went 
free. That little flag, thanks to the sacrifice of your fathers, proved a 
coat of mail that could not be pierced by any Spanish bullet. It was be- 
cause Comrade Tanner, and Comrade Olin, Comrade Gilman, and all 
my comrades here had made it a coat of mail, by the great war of the 
rebellion where we upheld it and brought it back, as I have said, free 
from any stain, the flag of our country! 

“J was mighty proud, in sailing out over the great Pacific under the 
flag of my country upon a gallant ship, after five and a half stormy days 
upon the ocean, to land upon an island in the Pacific. When we came 
to land we found there the flag, the stars and stripes, over Honolulu. 
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And that wasn't the only surprise that I was treated to, for on the wharf 
(and it was'the last wharf we found—they don’t have wharves in some 
other countries) to meet us were half a dozen old Grand Army men. 
There is a little postin Honolulu, and somebody (I think it was the sister 
of one of the members of the post there) had written out that the Past 
Department Commander of Massachusetts was coming on the ‘Siberia.’ 
They had held a meeting, appointed a committee, and were down there 
with their Grand Army buttons and badges on, having borrowed as the 
Europeans have and the Americans, from the natives, that beautiful cus- 
tom of throwing long strings of flowers around the neck of the guest as 
they received him. You ought to have seen your predecessor, Comrade 
Judd, after the boys got through with him; he was a walking bouquet. 
(Comrade Judd: ‘I have no doubt you was a sight.’) I will show you the 
picture when we get home; but it was a glorious sight. There were the 
stars and stripes; there were the men who had helped uphold it, and 
they were greeting an old soldier—and a soldier's greeting to a soldier is 
one that is worth giving and receiving. From Honolulu we went on to 
Japan, and there I am not going to tell you, it would take me three weeks 
to tell you the history of that trip. 
F ae I say, we traveled 27,000 miles; but we didn’t get away 
rom the grand old stars and stripes. I was intensely interested 
4 ae the soldiers of Japan, and I had an opportunity to see them. 
olonel Wood is the military attache at Tokio with the Japanese 
Sovernment, and he wears the button of the Loyal Legion. We 
Tey welcome there and had everything shown to us, and I tell 
a Rae Comrade Tanner is right when he says, substantially, 
THe yore as got to hustle to keep from very serious trouble. 
Wy & BALE Bones the best soldiers on the face of the earth. 
terribly; ae cae sk irmishing through the woods when it was storming 
ae ze par 2 n't ee it; and when I was told that at Tien-tsin they 
fo weld be: a me ays, I thought it was a remark which would have 
ae eee nies that have been referred to as falsehoods; 
acai is eu et l to elieve that the remark is exactly true, for I have 
Aauies sees ae in the rice fields, where they worked up to their knees 
beh wa ate ey cchaae to it. They can live on a little bit of rice, 
eect ysteees with them in their haversacks to last them for 
Grathoies ve in their emperor as we believe in our God; they 
he is loaned to them by the gods. Patriotism doesn’t mean to them 
what it does to us: it means loyalty to their emperor. When our boys 
going to the Philippines, landed at Nagasaki, they affliated at once with 
the Japanese. The Japanese liked the Yankee soldiers; they had touched 
elbows with them in China, and they received them oan open arms, but 
when they saw the boys with kodaks, that stumped them. They knew 
what a kodak was, but they said to them, ‘What are you going to do with 
them?’ ‘Take pictures.’ ‘Take pictures?’ ‘Yes, down in the Philip- 
pines.’ ‘What for?’ ‘To take home.’ ‘Home? To take home?’ said 
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the little Japs; ‘do you ever expect to go home?’ ‘Oh, you bet we do.’ 
Our boys, you know, are not pessimists; they did expect to go home, and 
they were very cheerful about it always. But the Japs are very serious 
and in earnest. And that story has a great point just now tonight when 
this fighting is going on. Gohome! they don’t expect to go home. Why 
I saw a temple there in Tokio erected to the men who were enlisted and 
were going off to fight the Chinamen; they bade them good-bye when 
they went away, and built a temple; what for? For they were going to 
die tor their emperor, and they were surprised that our boys were think- 
ing of ever coming home. 1 was told by a guide in Tokio, a very intelli- 
gent man, a graduate from one of their colleges, who had sent his son to 
Germany to learn the military art, his brother then being on the emper- 
or’s staff, that they made arrangements about their affairs when they left 
home, that they were going to die for their emperor. That kind of sol- 
diers is going to give any nation a lot of trouble, and today, loving my 
country as I do, I would rather have our army meet many thousands 
from any other nation than Japan. You will find they are great soldiers, 
and they will give a good account of themselves. They are awfully poor, 
as we understand it, and that is their weakness. Well, Russia will have 
hard work to find the money, and when it comes right down to the fact 
of fighting, as I said to this guide whose brother was on the emperor’s 
staff, ‘You are foolish. You say you want to go to war with Russia?’ 
‘Yes’ (and I knew as well as I know I stand here, that war was inevitable 
before I left Japan)—yes, we want to go to war.’ ‘Why, they are twenty 
to your one; they will overwhelm you—they will drive you off of the face 
of the earth.’ ‘They are forty to our one, but we can whip them, and we 
will do it; our men are soldiers,’ said he; ‘their men, many of them, are hire- 
lings, and we are ready and willing to meet them anywhere at any time.’ 
Now I am no prophet; I cannot tell you how this war is coming out, but 
I do believe this: that, if the Japs and Russians get together on fairly 
equal terms, the Japs are going to whip them. Perhaps it may be possi- 
ble for the Russians to run in troops enough along at the last of the war 
to accomplish something, but we know that the victory is not with num- 
bers always. ‘The Japanese have been soldiers from time immemorial, 
and you may count on that. They have inherited from the samuerai, as 
you, my boys, have inherited the blood of the boys who held aloft the 
colors from '61 to '65, and therefore they will fight. Men, women and 
children know that their little island kingdom, lying as it does almost 
within long range of one of our greatest guns in some points, must be 
defended with their lives, or they are sure to be annihilated as a nation, 
and their country taken from them by the Russians, who have been 
moving like a great avalanche slowly but surely until they have taken all 
the northern part above China, and working down into Manchuria, have 
their eyes on Korea; then holding Manchuria which they were going to 
vacate the 8th of last October, and gaining Korea, there will be nothing 
between them but the narrow sea, and they will have Japan with its 
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magnificent harbors, unless Japan can defeat her great enemy in this 
great war that seems to be on tonight, as we read the papers. But I 

didn't mean tosay quite sc much about this. 
; “We tried to find Tanner's boy away down hundreds of miles fight- 
ing for his country under the flag that Tanner fought for. We didn't 
see him, but we saw a lot of your age, our sons, and they were com- 
manded, many of them, by the old boys of ’61—65, and there the flag was 
very much in evidence. We happened to be there on the sth of May, 
and they had a great procession. We went down to Cavite to celebrate 
the CEP and went all over the old battlefield, saw where the ships were 
8 , and went into the navy yard. We really felt proud that we were 
ae citizens, that our flag was there, thousands and thousands of 
Redes the Pacific, and that we were a nation among the nations of the 
ee -, CAUCE this nonsense about anti-imperialism out there 
fea set if y, if we should give up the islands the natives would 
seasons: : } eee Germany, France, Japan—all of the nations are 
eee islands, and it would not be twenty-four hours after the 
aon pes were taken away before some other flag, not the flag of 

ae pinos, would be floating over those islands. . 

ti pene” I have wandered very widely from the toast that you 
ene Mars aes to us old soldiers, comes back to the stars and 
RS SL eee em—God bless the men who fought for them from 
es a ‘ait 01 ess the boys of their loins who will fight (we know 
uf they must) to keep that banner where it should be, up, up 


whi i 
i ere all the nations of the world, as Tanner said today, must look if 
ney want to see it.” (Applause.) 


REPRESENTATIVE GUY ANDREWS HAM. 


“ 
res keene and Brothers: I am unable to understand why 
aqneeee tee a tone should have given to me, a loyal republican 
Eaten 2 a toast, ‘The Democracy of the Sons of Veterans,’ 
an Dene Whee ed by a gentleman who sat beside me, he thought 
seaneniee ee was no such thing amongst the Sons of Veterans, con- 
Beth eaten sea would be very brief. Among the members of our 
Boas ui See ees and racial lines count as nothing. In 
denctecléeieees reece, among certain of the so-called republics or 
Gites EE i certain hereditary privileges that were accorded 
Menuet en Ges ete their lineage from distinguished families. 
AeA SE ‘ons of Veterans depends upon a similar require- 
ToL ae saute of our order is the tracing from some man 
seleaauiieee mudi ae an organization is not formed for purposes of 
a eee ees A cu tivation, in the day of peace, of those ideals 
au eater ry \merican hearts fought for in the darkest day of 
ion's istory. Since the fundamental principle of the Sons of 
Veterans is the maintenance of democracy, it becomes us also to be 
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democratic in our spirit. As Sons of Veterans, we are not interested in 
theories of government, but we are interested in what democracy is able 
to accomplish and in its contributions to the history of the world. The 
greatest contribution of democracy in America has been the type of 
manhood that it has produced. It has seized men from threatened ob- 
scurity and oblivion, and raised them to heights of renown and power. 
Names like Franklin, Webster and Hamilton flock to the memory as 
men who have raised themselves from humble /circumstances to the 
highest positions in the land. But on this occasion our minds naturally 
revert to the one to whom reference has already been made, and whose 
natal day we shall so soon celebrate. As the heavens opened upon the 
baptismal waters of the Christ, and there was heard that voice, ‘This is 
my beloved Son,’ so too at that most critical moment in American his- 
tory it seemed as if the heavens again opened, and shining upon ‘the face 
of Lincoln with infinite tenderness and love, there came that divine com- 
mand, ‘Hear ye him;’ and, listening to his counsel, the nation was guided 
through the darkness into the harbor of happiness and peace. 

“Time forbids the consideration of the trying moments of Lincoln's 
life, but for just an instant I desire to call your attention to the great 
mental strain under which he labored in that dreadful conflict. In the 
four months that elapsed between his election and his inauguration, he 
was obliged to sit in helpless anguish, and note the efforts. that were 
being made to disrupt the government. The torture that he endured is 
best described in his own language: ‘I have read upon my knees, the 
story of the garden of Gethsemane, where the Son of Man prayed in vain 
that the cup of bitterness might pass from him. I am in the garden of 
Gethsemane now, and my cup of bitterness is full to overflowing.’ The 
blood shed at Bull Run, the fight of Farragut at New Orleans, the 
triumphant march of Sherman to the sea, the dreadful slaughter at 
Gettysburg, all were of deep significance to him, and brought alternate 
feelings of exultation or bitter disappointment. In his Gettysburg ad- 
dress he said, ‘ The world will little note what we say here, but will long 
remember what they did here.’ The world will never forget the sayings 
of Abraham Lincoln, or his great service to his country. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh. As the crucifixion and resurrection of. the Christ 
were the triumph of immortality over death, so too that supreme sacri- 
fice upon the altar of the nation was the eternal canonization of Lincoln 
in the hearts of his countrymen; and as that soul wended its flight 
upward to meet its God of whom it had continually besought divine 
guidance and favor, must it not have received that holy benediction, 
“Weil done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord?” 

“Such has been the triumph of democracy in the history of the 
world. For that democracy, as Sons of Veterans, we stand today. We 
represent the Massachusetts Division of our order. Massachusetts 
has been foremost in the maintenance of those principles. Massa- 
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chusetts, forward may she march, the hearts of her sons beating time 
to the onward march of progress, the prattle of her children giving 
ample evidence of the joy and happiness that everywhere abound, As 
the Secretary of this Commonwealth, upon the annual proclamation of 
the Governor, raises his voice aloft in that ancient petition ‘God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,’ may the hearts of her sons, from 
Berkshire hills to the sand dunes of the Cape respond in chorus “Thad 
hast saved it in the past; save it still.” (Applause.) ; 


REV. EDWARD HERSEY BREWSTER. 


ng eens Hersey Brewster, being presented by Division Com- 
“Thave ae Sens to the sentiment, “Sires and Sons,” said : 

ae ae the patriotic sentiments that have been expressed by 
tease re tonight. They have used about all the stories, and 
Seapine ie upon the sand-bar of common-place. ‘Sons and 
Gece Sane ese toast of all; it expresses all that we have thought 
ate ae in ee together all the roses that have been so beautifully 
blending of ee who have eloquently spoken. ‘Sires and Sons,’ it is the 
comers i evergreen with the rose ; itis the meeting of the mountain 
eRe en ae brightening skies where the stars circle in midnight 
Ghe Hewil ne watering of the field by the little country brook 

es down by the white farm-house. I often think of 


upon that wide, bounding, relentless deep. 
€ takes us upon his knees and speaks to 
when the ship of state was in great dan- 
us, as the old ship builder strove to tell 

k days when the heaven was o’ercast with 
was hurled across the evening sky. They 
and so inspiringly, of those days long gone. I 
this evening and the waiters were coming in with 
to us, of the memories of the past. And as we 
et hall, do we not see our sires, not as we see 
aze upon them with their hair whitened by the 
ee them as they were in those darkest days when 
ttillery and the old war drum rattled in their ears. 
Srila cain eae Say, when our time is so limited ?_ What 
cane dave unenegee a pees ? Tlike not too much this speaking 
of them as here with us : ae! shall have passed: Welove tojthinig 
ae Rar eas ae BON as Standing by our side with their eyes full 
aren Fs ae which they cherish for us, with their arms still 
§ to entold us to to their battle-scarred breasts. You are here with 


us now, and as sires and sons we i 
yan a shall cultivate assi y a 7 
lowship with each other. oa 
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“We speak of soldiers’ monuments, you know, and there is a good 
deal of sentiment in our smaller towns in regard to the erection of these 
marble slabs; but I think we have living monuments with us. When 
we see the gray head of a veteran, we have a monument that speaks and 
that gazes down upon us. What shall we take from them as we now 
gaze in their dear faces? What thought shall come to us like some 
sweet bird of Paradise? Shall it not be these very important things? 
First, may we not learn the traditions of the past, and cull from them 
as we listen to them, some definite, heaven-crowned thought that shall 
make life clearer and our duties plainer as we press on toward the 
perfect day? That still, solemn, but all pervading love of justice that 
so animated our fathers, that swirled through their veins when they 
went forth in those portentous days—shall not that innate love of 
justice, ‘the black man must be freed; he whose limbs are shackled 
must have all the rights of a free man,’ be ours standing on the 
summit, and in answer to his satanic majesty, cry, ‘I am not thine! I 
am God's!’ Those men loved justice. Let that be our first contribution, 
then, this love of pure justice. Where we see the down-trodden let us 
come to him and speak in sweet words of helpfulness and royal optimism, 
lifting him to his feet. And remember the work is not yet finished ; 
thou art a man; God in heaven beholds thy struggle and will crown thy 
every effort. 

“T sometimes think that the theologian is the better man to speak of 
these great things. I know we hear a good deal of joking about Adam. 
The theologian is asked about that garden of Eden occasionally, 
and sometimes fails to respond. I was not there when Adam was made, 
so it is not fair to suppose that I can give any definite information con- 
cerning the questions which have troubled the minds of critics ever 
since. But whether Adam was what it is said he was or not, it is certain 
he was controlled by the spirit of rebellion. When Abraham was 
called out by the still voice of God and shown the starry heavens, 
God said to him, ‘Seest thou the stars? Canst thou count them?’ 
and Abraham, with troubled vision, with heart palpitating, said, ‘I 
cannot count.’ ‘Even as the stars of the sky and the sands of the 
seashore, so shall thy seed be.’ And I think, as I read that story, 
that God speaks to the veterans here tonight and asks them to turn 
those eyes that have so often looked into the great sky toward the 
starry heavens. He asks them if they can count the stars, and they say 
‘No, we cannot count them.’ Then God speaks, ‘Even as the stars of the 
sky and the sands of the sea, so shall the Sonsof Veterans be.’ They 
shall carry on the work, and that flaming sword that fell from your hand 
shall be clasped in theirs ; and on they will go, year after year, facing 
sunrises and sunsets, marching on until that pennant stained with blood 
shall be planted upon the highest pinnacle of heaven's battlements. 

“The Sons have a great work todo. A story illustrates my embar- 
rassment at this time, There was a young minister who was to preach 
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his maiden sermon. The young minister of course was quite anxious 
that his sermon might be taken well by the committee. Having preached 
as best he knew how, he asked one of the deacons what he thought of 
the sermon. The old deacon was a discreet man, and one who did not 
like to crush the budding aspirations of a young divine, so he said, ‘I 
will tell you. I was down near the back door. There was widow so and 
so just in front, and I had to be near the door. The people all seemed 
to have their mouths open, and when the sermon got back to me, it was 
pretty poor stuff.’ You have heard all the toasts this evening and what 
comes last must of necessity be pretty poor Stuff. I leave with you these 
thoughts : 3 

“ First, gather from the veterans a love of justice. 

“Second, gather from them a holy optimism. 

“We speak of John Brown's soul marching on. He was an out- 
growth of the Puritanic spirit; he was a sort of a mild manifestation of 
the old Puritan fire that burned in the veins of our pilgrim fathers 
when first they landed on these shores. - John Brown was a living 
example of the Puritan spirit, and we as sons must have it still. I think 
that this Puritan spirit, this desire to move onward is the impulse we most 
need in these trying times which are so full of all kinds of discouraging 
crises. We need to keep our eyes open, looking up and not down. As 
Paul so well said, ‘We have faith, hope and charity, these three, but the 
greatest of these is charity.’ As it has been so brilliantly pointed out, we 
shall find its apotheosis in Abraham Lincoln, whose charitableness, ten- 
derness and courage make him so dear to us and to all the civilized 
world. Charity, my brothers, we must have. Let us forgive mistakes 
m our order as they come, for you know it is human to err, Men 
generally are subject to certain anachronisms, but, if we have charity, 


we shall move on unrestricted. In closing, I quote the words of Alfred 
Tennyson in his beautiful song, 
+ 


THE New YEAr. 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false ; ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
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Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.’” (Applause.) 


TAPS. 

At 12.15 A. M. the national anthem, “My Country, 'tis of thee,” was 
sung, and the memorable banquet of 1904 was brought to an end, the 
responses to the toasts having been enjoyed for four delightful hours. 

JACOB W. POWELL, Stenographer. 
ALBERT E. LEIGHTON, Adjutant. 
ORRA L. STONE, Division Commander. 


DIVISION OFFICERS AND STAFF 


DIVISION COMMANDER 
HARRY M. HOLBROOK, Camp 46, Roxbury. 


SENIOR-VICE DIVISION COMMANDER 
WALTER PENNY, Camp 1, Lynn. 


JUNIOR-VICE DIVISION COMMANDER 
JAMES G. CUMMINGS, Camp 121, Northfield. 
DIVISION COUNCIL 
ORRA L. STONE, Camp Ig, Clinton. 
JOHN E. WILCOX, Camp 81, Chelsea. 
THOMAS O. D. URQUHART, Camp 149, Manchester, 
(address South Framingham.) 
DIVISION STAFF 
Chaplain—Rey. H. A. MorReEvL, Camp 60, Holyoke. 
Adjutant—joun FE. GILMaN, Jr., Camp 46, Roxbury. t 
Quartermaster—Epwin R. OLIN, Camp 46, Roxbury. 
Gudge-A dvocate—Harry L, Tuomas, Camp 12, Hingham. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF 


Special Mustering Officey—Maj. DupLey B. PURBECK, 
Camp 46, Roxbury. 
Chief Aide—Guv A. Ham, Camp 30, Dorchester. 


Sergeant-Major—Louis Eppie, Camp 145, Roxbury. 


